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* List of Music in G. A. Macrarren’s New Opera, 
ROBIN HOOD, 


AS PERFORMED AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Opera complete, in cloth folio . « (net) £1 5 


The following Pieces are published separately : 
ACT I. 


BALLAD—“ The hunters wake with the early morn,” Alice with Churus 
DUET—“ When lovers are parted,” , Marian and Robin (published in A -y 
eac 


and in eco ove ove ave on eee ove 
SONG—“ A dark and troublous time is this,” (Sherif) 
BALLAD—* True love,” (Marian (in B flat or in G) 4 
SONG—* The monk within his cell,” ee oe eco eco 
SONG—“ Englishmen by birth are free,” Locksley, with Chorus (inG) 

Ditto (without Chorus, in E flat) « ese 

ROUND—* May the saints protect and guide thee,” 
Alice, Allan, Sheriff, and Sompnour 


oe 
ove eee 


one oe 


ACT IL. 


FOUR.PART SONG—" The wood, the gay greenwood,” , Chorus of Men (se- 
arate voice parts, 6d. each) ave ese ove ove eee eve 

TRIO" A good fat deer makes lusty cheer,” Robin, Much, and Little John 
Robin Hood with Chorus (in E flat) 


SONG—* Confusion to the Norman,” eco 
itto (without Chorus, in B flat) eco 

SCENA—“ Haild happy morn,” and “ Power benign,” Marian ooo eee 

AIR—* Power benign,” (printed separately from the above, in F, and with a 


second stanza) ... ose eee eee ese eee tee 
DUET—* To the Fair, to the Fair,” Marian and Alice (in C or in B flat)... 
BALLAD—* From childhood’s dawn,” Sheriff(in A flator in G) ... aa 
BALLAD—* My own, my guiding star,” Robin (in D flat, in B flat, or in G) 
QUINTET—* heart from its terror reposes,” , 
Locksley, Allan, and Sheriff 


Marian, Alice, 
ACT IIL 


DUET—* Somes popes = Su . love,” Alice and Allan 
c as . an - 
SCENA— fi, She has left me to mourn,” § Seri 
BALLAD—*“ She has left me to mourn” (printed separately from the above, in 
G, and with a second stanza)... ove ese ooo ovo oe 
DUET—* To King Richard at once you must go,” Sherjffand Sompnour _... 
FOUR-PART NG —*“ Now the sun has mounted high,” Chorus of Men 
(separate voice parts, 6d. each) . see ave ane 
Ditto, arranged as a Trio for two Trebles anda Bass... ss 
SONG— Sons of the Greenwood,” Marian with Chorus (in E, 
Chorus in D. ie at emt An oe al 
y ain was the proud ambition,” an . 
SCENA— {. Life to me is no longer dear,” Robin 
BALLAD—“ Life to me is no longer dear ” (printed separately from the above, 
* in D, and with a second stanza) ... ee eee eco eve eee eee eee 
TRIO—* By all the love that you have shown,” Marian, Robin, and Sherif’ ... 


PIANO-FORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
Tne Overture, arranged by E. F. Rimbault 
Ditto, asa Duet — as coe one wos 
Tue Favourite Aias, in 3 Books, W. H. Calicot 
Ditto, as Duets, in 3 Books, W. H. Callcot 
QUADRILLES... ase ave nn Charles Coote a a 
Da‘ Vos (Polydore)—Fantaisie-Transcription on “ Power benign” 
Favarcer (Réné)—Fantasia on Favourite Airs... 
—————— “ a own, my guiding star” 
Ricuarps (Brinley)—" From Childhood's dawn” 
Grand Fantasia 
MAc¥ARREN (Walter) * True love” ne eat e+ inal ger 
“ Life to me is no longer dear,” and “ Courage fires me”’ 
Brissac (Jules) Fantaisie de Salon on “ My own, my guiding star” 4... 
Ripautt (Es F.)—Six Favourite Airs, arranged (easy).—No. 1. ‘‘ True love. 
2. ** My own, my guiding star.” 3. ‘‘ From childhood’s dawn.” 4, “ Life to 
melis no longer dear. 5. “ Confusion to the Norman.” 6, “Sons of the 
greenwood eo ove 


one one 


on one on oe 


ow “- ove oe 


ove on on oe 


or “without 


oe oe eee oe 


Mas "The Author (in the Press) 
each 
each 


one one - on 


OTHER ARRANGEMENTS IN PREPARATION, 
\CRAMER, BEALE, AND CHAPPELL, 201, REGENT STREET.* 
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UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, ' 
= H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
THE PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND MANY OF THE 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 


J 





DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at his ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
MANCHESTER. 
To encourage Native Musical Talent, and to promote the general advancement of 
Music upon his New and Effective System ; also as a 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
For the Training of Masters to conduct 
CONSERVATOIRES OF MUSIC 
For little Children throughout the United Kingdom. 


Principal, Composer, and Conductor... ss ss Dr. Marx. 
Medical Adviser... os. «+ wre cco cco cco CHARLES Cray, M.D. 
The Rev. J. B. Wmkinson, of St. John’s Church, 

Manchester, kindly superintends the Religious In- 

struction. 


Master of the General Educational Department 


Ce 


¢ Mr. Powe t, assisted 
"by Junior Masters, 


oe 


Pianoforte 
Organist 


Violin 


Mons. RoGuter. 
Mr. Bearp. 
Mons. VieuxTEMps. 
°°? Mr. Donovan. 
ee Mr. Dowttnc. 


oe Mr, Russeit. 
aed Mr. Powett, 


re eT) + oe + oe 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola... 


Flute, Clarionet, Oboe, and Piccolo ,.. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments ... 
Concertina (German and English)... 
Vocal Classes... 
Military Drill and Calisthenics 
Librarian ce wee ce cee ace ce 
Secretary to the College... 0 .. ss see 


a ee) 


+ oe Sergt. FARRELL. 
w} Mr. Squine. 


Dr. MARK is open to Engagements either for 
THE FIRST ORCHESTRA, 

Consisting of 30, 40, or 50 Performers, and conducted by Dr. Mark, is composed of the 
Advanced Pupils of the Royal College of Music, and some of the “* Little Men,” who 

tform Sacred, Classical, Operatic, and Popular Music, Also a Vocalist, Solo 

arpist, Solo Pian‘st,and Organist—or 

THE SECOND ORCHESTRA, 

Conducted by Mr. Wrigley, which consists of 30 Performers, and is composed of the 
“ Little Men,” who play Operatic and Popular Music, and sing favourite Airs and 
Choruses. Also a Vocalist, and Solo Instrumentalists. 


Dr. Mark begs to inform young ladies and gentlemen who are preparing for the 
rofession that he affords opportunities of introducing them to the public by perforin- 
ng at his concerts. 
rphans of the musical profession, and poor children possessing musical talent, are 
admitted free, and receive a general and musical education, together with board, lodg- 
ing, and clothing, until the age of fourteen years, when they are either apprenticed to a 
trade or trained for the profession, 
Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
me by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 
oks. 


For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Manchester. 
Visitors are admitted from Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two to Four, p.m, every day, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted. 


UST PUBLISHED, RUDIMENTS of HARMONY 
with Progressive Exercises. By G. A. MAcraRREN, Price 7s.6d. Cramer, 
Beale, & Chappell, 201 Regent Street. 
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MEssrs, 


Composer. 
ADELAIDA. 


Aguriar, E. 


Aten, G. B. 


Baker, H. 


Batre, M.W. “ I’m not in love remember,” 
“Oh! take me to ~ heart again,” . 2/0 
a: P. Metis 3/0 


“Tf I could change as lene chang, Jessica Rankin 2/6 
“ Fresh as a rose,’ . 3/0 


” 


” 


Benepict, J. “ Now the shades grow deeper,” é a Oxenford 2/0 
Bercer, E. “ That handsome volunteer,” Sung by Miss E. Stanley 2/6 
Brauam, C. “ Persevere,” (The career of Havelock) J. Oxenford 3/0 
Broce, E. ‘ When I was young,” ° D. Ryan 2/0 
ee “ When first you shone before me,” ; re 2/0 
Copnam, M. “ Awake little pilgrim.” —. ; . 2/6 
ms “ Look on the brightest side,” . ° ° 2/6 
CruweELt,G.“ One night as I did wander,” - Burns 4/0 
(Flute and Violin, Violoncello or Horn accomp. ) 0/6 
ms “ Mournfully, sing mournfully,” . : ° 2/6 
(Violin or Flute accomp.) 
“ Where is the sea,” . ‘ - 38/0} 


” 


DUNCAN DAVISON & Co's PUBLICATIONS. 





Poetry by “ 


“The Cuckoo,” . . ° . Logan 2/0 


“ Sunshine,” Mary Howitt 2/ 
“ In a wood on a windy day,” ° 

“ Sympathy,” , os 

“ The meadow gate,” 

“ The stepping-stones,” 


“ T love you,’ 


(Violoncello or Viola accomp, ) 


VOCAL. 


Acton Bell 3/0 
Ellis Bell 2/0 | Grevitte, Hon. Mrs. “ Oh! I would wend with thee,” - 3/0 
Beatrice Abercrombie 2/6 
. Charles Mackay 2/0 
Jessica Rankin 2/6 


Composer. ‘oetry by 
Ferrari, Avotro, Two Trios, (Sopr. Mez. and Contr.) 
No. 1—“ Come sisters let us dance and sing,” C. C, 2/6 


2—“ Come fairies come,” . - RAL, 2/6 


Ps as a Duet for Soprano and Barytone,_ . - 3/0 
mi “ Quand on me donnerait,” (with Guitar accomp.) 1/0 
e Do. as a Duet for Soprano and Tenor, é 2/0 
Hanrairt, C.J. “ Tomorrow,” . . R. §. Gowenlock 2/6 


“ Lord hear us we implore thee,” J. Oxenford 2/0 
“ He will be here,” —. . » 2/0 
“ The merry lark,” . Rev. C. Kingsley 2/0 
“ Under the Linden tree,” . J. P. Wooler 2/6 
“ Merry little Maud,” . . ‘ 2/6 
Mevenseer,G. ‘“ Here on the mountain,” (Clarionet, or Violin, 
or Violoncello accomp.) J. Oxenford 4/0 
“ Near to thee,” (with Violoncello, ) re 4/0 
McKorxext, C. “ Flowers, lovely flowers,” J. H. Horncastle 2/6 
MacrarreEn,G.A. “ The thoughts of youth,” Longfellow 2/0 
“ Paquita,” (I love when the sun has set,) . 2/6 
“ Go sit by the summer sea,” . » 2/0 
MorI, F. “ Wert thou mine,” ° Charles Mackay 2/6 
Mortey, H.K. “.I never knew how dear thou wert,” C. Warfield 2/6 
Mozart, W. A. ‘‘ The very angels weep, dear,” . J. Oxenford 3/0 
| Nortu, E. “ Hurrah for old England,” . Gerald Massey 2/0 
OszorneE, G. A. “ The dewdrop and the rose,” Isabella Hampton 2/6 


Hatevy, F. 
” 

Jouns, Mrs. 

Lutz, W. M. 





DessavER, J. “ Quick arise, maiden mine,’ J. Oxenford 2/0 | . 
Dieu, L. “ Yet ere I seek a distant shore,” : . 2/0 | Pecu, Dr. J. “ Fare thee well, . . Lord Byron 2/6 
Enperssoun, M. “ My Mary,” John Ellison 2/0 | ii “ Weeds and flowers,” Mrs. Alfred V. Newton 2/6 

_ “ Sweet little J enny,” 2/0 | Purtiies,LovELu.“ The Christmas rose,” : M. A. Stodart 2/6 


Foster, Arice. “ Merrily shines the morn,” 


Ferrari, Apotro. “ The Voice and Singing.” 
(The formation and cultivation of the voice for singing) 8/0 


” 


” 


Macrarren, G. A. Three Four-part Songs, for two Tenors and 


MEYERBEER, G. “ The Lord’s Prayer,” for four voices, (in score) 


No. 1—“ The fairy’s evensong,” 


Three Italian Songs : 
No. 1—* Vieni, Vieni,” Maggioni 2/0 
—* Ah se piacer mi Vuci,” » 2/0 
3—* L’onda che mormora,” Metastasio 2/6 | 
Eight Ballads : 


No. wage Sweet days of youth,” Mrs. Gent 2/0 | 


Rev. W. Evans 2/0 | 


. E. Gilbertson 2/6 
« W. Jones 2/6 


RIcHARDS, BRINLEY. “ The harp of Wales,” 
“ The blind man and summer,” 
ma “ The Suliote war song,” ° E. Gilbertson 3/0 
| Reicuarvt, A. “ Thou art so near, and yet so far,” J. Oxenford 3/0 
“ Are they meant but to deceive me,” » 2/6 
“ Good night,” (Wiegenlied) : 2/6 
SELIGMANN, J. “ Pretty rosebud,” M. S$. Malcolm 2/0 
Sr. Lecer, H. J. “ The old willow tree,” 8. Whittesley 2/0 
Scutogsser, A. “ I would I were a butterfly,” —. Zeila 2/6 


poe 


” 


” 





— Long years of care,” W. W. Cazalet 2/0 | StirLinc, E. “Leonora,” . . é . RB. Howitt 2/0 
3— When mid the festive scenes,” Ann Riskey 2/0 | Wutre,Cremenr.“ My ain Donald,” : John Brougham 2/6 
4—* Break not by heedless word,” | Yarnotp, E. “ The Troubadour’s lament,” Hon. Mrs, Greville 2/6 

Lady Flora Hastings 2/0 | ” “The maiden’s lament,” ° ” 3/0 
5—* Sweet hope,” W. W. Cazalet 2/0 | “ La Giovinezza del poeta,” Prati 2/0 


6— Remembrance,” ° 9” 
7—* Gratitude,” ‘ a 2/0 
8—* I love the oak,” 


Right ‘Hon. W. M.S. 2/0 | 


2/0 | Vivier,EvgEne.“ When o’er the meadows green,” (with Horn 


or Violoncello obligato.) > 3/0 


PART SONGS. 


two Basses, 

G, Macfarren 2/0 

2—* The world’s festivals,” Douglas Thompson 3/0 

3—“ The arrow and the song,” Longfellow 2/0 
Separate vocal part each, ‘ 0/6 


Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, and Organ, ad lib. 3/0 
Separate vocal parts, each . . 0/6 








‘* Aspiration,” for Bass solo, and chorus of three 


Sopranos, two Tenors, and Bass, (in score) 4/0 








MeveErneEer, G. “ This house to love is holy,” for eight voices, (in 
score) two Sopranos, two Altos, two Tenors, 
and two Basses. . ° - 4/0 
Separate vocal parts, each ; ° 0/6 
Monk, E. G. “ The Battle of the Baltic,” for four voices, (in score) 
two Sopranos, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, Campbell 2/0 
Separate vocal parts, each , - 0/6 


Pecu, Dr. J, “The bridal morn,” for four voices, (in score) 
Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass . p 2/0 
Vos, C. Dz. “God save the Queen,” for four voices, (two 


Tenors, and two Basses) in score . « 0/6 








Loxpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., Dépét Général de la Maison Brandus, de Paris; 244 Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street. 
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{MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) . 


[Paris, Oct, 4. 


News of all sorts is scant this week. The most prominent item is 
the assurance, which is very commonly promulgated and believed 
in, that Meyerbeer’s long-talked-of Africaine is at last about to be 
drawn from her long captivity in the escritoire of her illustrious 
progenitor and proprietor.” She is to be made over, after the hor- 
rors of that middle passage, a rehearsal, to be a possession of the 
world at large, or rather, she is to be emancipated and become a 
free citizeness of every civilised community, on the stage of the 
Imperial Opera in Paris. The name under which this opera has 
been so long talked of is not, however, to be retained. Meyerbeer 
invariably rebaptises his productions on giving them to the world. 
It is to be entitled, say the gossips, Vasco di Gama. The motive 
which has led the composer to consent at last to the production 
of his work, the composition of which is said to have preceded 
that of Le Prophéte, is, that in the existing company, under the 
direction of M. Alphonse Royer, for the first time has presented 
itself that combination of talents and attributes, which the master 
judges necessary to give entire fulfilment to his intentions. The 
simultaneous engagement of Mad, Tedesco and of M. Niemann, the 
tenor, has brought about this tardy determination. M. Alphonse 
Royer has engaged M. Morelli, the baritone, who is to play Wolfram 
in Taunhaiiser ; but he is to sing in Guillaume Tell first, in which, 
it is said, he appears to great advantage. 

The rehearsals of the Pardon de Ploermel have commenced at 
the Opera Comique. It is said that the air which Meyerbeer com- 
posed for the second act, and which Mad. Nantier Didiée sang 
when Dinorah was produced at Covent Garden, will be introduced 
on its revival here. Mlle. Darcier is to be entrusted with it, This 
young lady is the niece of the actress Mlle. Darcier, now retired 
from the stage, and become Mad. Mamiguard. Before appearin 
in Le Pardon she will make her début in Le Pré aux Clerecs. t 
mentioned to you last week a disagreement which had taken place 
between M. Ernest Reger, the composer of Maitre Wolfram, and 
the manager of the Théitre Lyrique, who, finding himself tram- 
melled with the previous engagement of his predecessor to produce 
a new opera by this composer at the opening of the season, had 
first got the day of production postponed by consent, and then 
sought to free himself from all definite terms on the subject. An 
action was threatened, which’ would most certainly have issued in 
an award of damages to the injured authors of the work. A better 
result has been obtained, however, by amicable negotiations. The 
opera, which is entitled Zes Ruines de Baalbec, will be shortly pro- 
duced without the intervention of any legal process whatever. 
The; Bouffes Parisiennes is in a vein of wondrous good fortune. The 
twenty first performances of Orphée aux Enfers, revived this 
season, have brought in a clear receipt of 40,060 fr. (1,600/.), or 
about 80/. per night. 

The Italian Opera opened on Tuesday night with Za Sonnam- 
bula. Mlle. Marie Battu and MM. Gardoni and Angelini were the 
principal artists. Next week I will tell you at length about the 
doings at this establishment. 

At the theatres, at least those of the higher class, there has been 
nothing new, except a little comedy in one act, called Une Tasse de 
Thé, produced at the Vaudeville by MM. Mitter and Derby. I 
have not seen it yet, but it is said to abound in comic situations, 
and to be very well acted by St. Germain and Mlle. Marquet. 

At the Variétés a new drama, in three acts, is shortly forth- 
coming. Meanwhile Za Fille du Diable has been revived. A 
thorough-bred melodrama of the fine old stock has sprung up at 
the Ambigu. It is entitled Za Maison du Pont Notre Dame, and 
is divided into five acts and six tableaux. The authors are MM. 
Theodore Barriére and H. de Kock. 

It appears that the intelligence I communicated not long since 
to your readers of Mr. Lumley having taken the Théatre du Cirqus 
in Brussels for a series of operatic performances by Italian artiste 
is without foundation. The ex-manager disposes of the destinies 
of many artists whose professional horoscopes are studded with 
laurel crowns and sheaves of banque notes, and he is besieged, it 
would seem, with applications from all quarters to transfer his 





interest in them, but that he is prepared to incur the risks of 
management does not appear. By the way, an anecdote which has 
gone the round of the papers concerning some enthusiastic demon- 
stration elicited by Jenny Lind at Stockholm, reminds one of the 
skilful manipulation with which Mr. Lumley was wont to work 
up and lash into fury the popular curiosity about this retired di- 
vinity. The students of the Swedish capital, in their eagerness to 
shower down their good wishes on the departing nightingale, upset 
a boat into which a party of them had got. Soused over ears, the 
ardour of their admiration was nevertheless unquenched, and, 
clinging to the upturned keel, they still gurgled forth their fare- 
well chorus amidst the regurgitated liquid they had involuntarily 
swallowed. What a puff would this have been for the sails of the 
impresario when Jenny sailed among his crew! What a tempest 
of second-hand enthusiasm would Prospero have conjured out of 
it with the firmly-grasped wand of the free and independent British 
press! Alas! allis over now. Miranda is married to Ferdinand, 
Caliban is dead in adistant land; Ariel has bartered her new-given 
liberty to a magician of inferior glamour ; and Prospero has buried 
his wand and books five fathoms deep under the Lord Chancellor's 
woolsack, and wanders on the continent under the conventional 
and colourless guise of rentier. As for the “ oft-vext Bermoothes,” 
if Trinculo and Stephano are not masters over it, yet merry doings 
and high jinks are there, and as usual the “air is filled with sweet 
sounds. that give delight and hurt not,” so far as the public are 
concerned. 


Oct. 10. 


The a revival of Le’Prophete at the Grand Opera is 
again put off, and with it the reappearance of Mad. Tedesco. The 
cause of this fresh procrastination is the illness of Mile. Hamakers. 
Last Saturday the Théatre Lyrique gave a représentation extra- 
ordinaire, or, as we should say, a benefit in favour of the funds of the 
Association des Artistes et Musiciens. The performances consisted 
of the opera Les Rosiéres, a comedy from the Gymnase, entitled 
Une Partée de Piquet, and a musical interlude contributed by the 
military band under the direction of M. Mohr. The rehearsals of 
the Val d'Andorre are nearly brought to a close, and the opera will 
be produced this week. M. Retz, the manager, has just engaged 
a pupil of the Conservatoire, Mlle. Baretti, for three years. 

There is still but little doing at the theatres. At the Odéon a 
new comedy has been produced from the pen of M. ee 
d’Ouquaire, entitled Les Vertueux de Province. The author has 
aimed at conveying a moral, but avoided being dull in so doing, 
a feat not always accomplished by modern playwrights when mak- 
ing the same attempt. Dalila has been revived at the Vaudeville, 
and at the Variétés a new piece, entitled Ce qui plait aux Hommes 
is announced, in which Mlles. Lejars and Marie Garnier are to 
make their first appearance. The Palais Royal has put forth two 
new one-act pieces, Za Famille de ?Horloger and Un gros Mot. 
The latter by MM. Labriche and Dumoustier, has turned out the 
most successful of the two, and Ravel is fitted in it with a character 
in which his original and fantastic humour finds full scope. 

The series of Rossini’s musical evenings at home at his villa in 
Passy has been brought to a close, the venerable bard and his lady 
having returned to their winter quarters in the Chaussée d’ Antin. 
The baritone, Signor Della Siede, who sang with so much success 
in Rossini’s and Mad. Orpila’s salons, has returned to Berlin, where 
he is engaged for the Italian Opera there during the ensuing season. 
It is said that he is to return to Paris in March next, when he will 
appear in public. . : iene 

Thalberg is at present in Paris. He is going to London, and 
thence to Germany, to look after family affairs. Another virtuoso 
of celebrity, M. Vieuxtemps, is reported to have bid adieu to the 
wandering life of an artist,and in proof of this it is alleged that he 
has purchased a house at Frankfort. The German papers announce 
the death of M. Horzalka, a pianist and composer. Among his 
best works are mentioned a song called The Miller and his Child, 
the words of which were by Ranpach, and another, The Waves of 
the Sea, by Grillpazer. He was sixty-two. : 

The approaching marriage of Mlle. Virginie Ferni, the female 
violinist, is spoken of, to a merchant of Nice, to whom she has been 
affianced since her tenth year. She will thereupon retire into 
private life. 4 
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LETTERS FROM ADOLPHE NOURRIT TO 
FERDINAND HILLER. 


Tue letters which, during the last few years of his life, Adolphe 
Nourrit wrote to Ferdinand Hiller,* are the purest reflex of the 
most secret emotions and inward struggles which agitated, and at 
length brake, the great artist's heart—they are the outpourings of 
a noble soul, gradually consumed in the flame of ambition and a 
passionate love for art, and laid open without the slightest reserve 
to the gaze of an intimate friend. , 
For the better comprehension of these letters, we will first 
resent our readers with a few of the principal events in Nourrit’s 
fife, our authority being the excellent article by F. Halévy, 
“ Adolphe Nourrit,” in the Revue Cotemporaine for May and 
June, 1860. 

Adolphe Nourrit was born on the 3rd March, 1802, at Mont- 

pelier. His father, Louis Nourrit, then only 22 years of age, 

ossessed a fine tenor voice. He went to Paris, and entered the 

onservatory. He was patronised by Méhul, and received in- 
struction from Garat. In the year 1805, he appeared as Rinaldo 
in Gluck’s opera of Armida. He remained at the Grand Opera. 
Not feeling any real er for his art, in addition to exercising 
his talent as a singer, he traded in jewels, of which he was a good 
judge. His sole object was a quiet life and a certain income. He 
sent his son to the college of Sainte-Barbe, and afterwards placed 
him in a house of business. Adolphe became a good accountant, 
and when just seventeen, obtained a situation in the offices of a 
life insurance company. By-his intelligence and industry, by the 
beauty of his writing and figures, and by his correctness in calcu- 
lation, Adolphe gave the greatest satisfaction to his employers. 
His father was delighted, and he himself perfectly contented with 
his condition. 

Suddenly, after his voice had fully changed, there was deve- 
loped in him the germ, till then completely unsuspected, of a 
highly harmonious, pleasing, and yet powerful tenor, inclining to 
a barytone, and at the same time there awoke within his breast a 
strong love, slumbering up to that moment, for the art. Garat 
fostered both, calming the apprehension his father felt at the 
young clerk’s resolution to devote himself to music, and on the 
lst September, 1821, Adolphe made his first Hh 88 
Pylades in Gluck’s Iphigenia. His success was such as to decide 
his future eareer. 

He now shared with his father all the tenor parts, and the name 
of Nourrit soon became universally famous, but to the public it 
represented only Adolphe. On the 9th October, 1826, at the 
first performance of Rossini’s Siege of Corinth, father and son 
sang together, the former taking the part of Cleomenes, and the 
latter that of Neocles. Nourrit senior then retired and resided 
in the country, near Paris, but did not long enjoy the repose for 
which he had yearned. He died, still young, in 1831. 

Every one knows how brilliant was Adolphe Nourrit’s career 
at the Mea Opera in Paris. He reigned there as undisputed 
first dramatic singer, without a rival. His performances as 
Masaniello, Count Ory, Arnold, in Guillaume Tell, Eleazar, and 
Raoul were wonderful; in all these characters he displayed his great 
creative talent. It is not so generally known that he was, aiso, 
the author of two ballets, Za Sylphide for Taglioni, and La Tempéte 
(taken only in part from Shakspeare) for Fanny Elsler, the latter 
produced on the 15th September, 1834. 

The last character Nourrit “created” at the Grand Opera was 
that of Stradella, in Niedermeyer’s opera of the same name, on 
the 3rd March, 1837. The subject of the opera.was taken from 
the well-known anecdote, according to which the bravoes hired to 
murder Stradella let their poniards drop from their hands on 
hearing him sing. This scene, the principal one in Niedermeyer’s 
work, takes place in the church. But Nourrit had long pre- 
viously made up his mind to break off all connection with the 
Grand Opera in Paris. 

It was on this subject that he wrote as follows, on the 26th 
October, 1836, to Ferdinand Hiller.f 





* From the Miederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. 
t We give this and the following letters in their integrity, because 





Things were certainly as Nourrit described them. Duprez 
came from Italy to Paris with all the advantage of an immense 
reputation ; after long study he had gained in Italy that in which 
he had been previously deficient—but for which he was afterwards 
distinguished—great power of tone. In addition to this, he was 





even the little details in them add to our means of estimating the 
character of Nourrit, both as a man and an artist.—Ep. Niederrheinische 
Musth- Zeitung. . 

“ My dear Friend,—In the first place, receive my thanks for your 
welcome letter ; I had heard of your indisposition and awaited with 
impatience the news of your recovery. You are now quite well again, 
and about to pass the winter agreeably in the bosom of your family, 
with a contented heart and spirit, engaged in pursuits which you like, 
and under circumstances which render you happy. I am delighted at 
this, though 1 am sorry at losing you; but we ought to love our friends 
for their own sake, and judge their happiness by their own standard, 

“TI have a great deal to tell you—a great deal—which will greatly 
surprise you ; but we will take everything in due order, especially as I 
can begin with a gratifying piece of intelligence. _ 

“ My wife has been safely confined of a girl, who is lively and well ; 
the event took place twelve days ago, and both mother and child are 
going on admirably. A great many persons made a wry face at the 
news of the arrival of a fifth little girl! We, however, receive with joy 
what God gives us, und offer him our thanks. May the little creature 
be like her sisters; may she be worthy her mother ; if she is, we are sure 
there will be one more good woman in the world. ‘here is a chance 
that our children’s children will be better than we are. Hallelujah ! 

“ But now—what I have to tell you, at present, is of an important 
and serious nature, and will, perhaps, affect you painfully. But I can 
at once quiet you; everything you are about to hear has been done 
solely out of consideration for my repose, my happiness, and, before all, 
my family. 

“T leave the Opera and retire from the stage. 
which have induced me to do so. 

“The management of the Opera has engaged Duprez, who, for 

some years past, has occupied the first place among the tenors of Italy. 
He naturally could not be contented with the second place in Paris: my 
position must therefore have been changed in order to make one for 
him. At first, I willingly and cheerfully consented to this, and, indeed, 
believed that I should, by a rivalry which would spur me on to fresh 
exertions, advance the interests of my art. But I too soon remarked 
the uneasiness of my family, as well as the apprehension of my friends, 
and my peace of mind was at an end! I have, too, had opportunities 
of convincing myself that I needed peace of mind to satisfy the de- 
mands of my art, that every care or anxiety is prejudicial to me, and 
that, in a word, 1 am not a man for rivalry. 
%,,“* After reflecting maturely on my new position, I perceived that my 
future would not resemble my past life ; that since the circumstances 
which favoured my development no longer existed, I could not foresee 
to what ordeals I should stiil be subjected, both as a man and an artist ; 
as I cannot be more than the former, it is clear that I can gain nothing 
in a conflict in which my opponent has nothing to lose. Besides, you 
already know that it was always my intention to retire early ; early 
enough to devote myself to other pursuits, I have six children, and as 
long as I live, I will work. 

“Tam very well aware that I shall not find another career so bril- 
liant, and consequently so profitable, as my present one ; but in four 
or five years I should, under all circumstances, be obliged to give it up, 
and if I do so now I shall gain four years for my future. 

“My engagement with the Opera ends in March; I shall give my 
farewell pertormance, take my pension—to which I am entitled by six- 
tecn years’ service—and close with a tour through the departments, 
which will bring me in more in twelve or eighteen months than I could 
save in four years at the Opera. 

“T shall then crawl like a snail into my shell, sing Hiller, Schubert, 
and all my dear German masters for my amusement, and devote myself 
to those studies to which I have always looked forward. It is true that I 
do not yet know in what form the fruits of my labour will be displayed, 
but when I once know what I want to know, when I have achieved for 

myself a higher value personally, it is impossible for me not to make 
my abilities available for the benefit of my family. 

“TI assure you, however, beforehand, that I shall busy myself only 
with art. Whatever you may think of my determination, believe me 
that I am not taking any rash and foolish step ; I have sought the 
advice of all my friends, and did not decide until after a family council. 

“TI can assure you that since my resolution has been immutably 
fixed, tranquillity has returned to my house ; my mother is happier, my 


Listen to the reasons 
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more fortunate than Nourrit, in having had from his youth re- 

ceived a thorough musical education, and was then a most accom- 
lished singer. Donizetti had written for him the part of Edgardo 
in Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Nourrit’s voice had certainly suffered somewhat; as far back 
as 1830 he had strained it too much in the days of the Revolution, 
on the stage and in other public places; and, at the period of 
which we are treating, his mental excitement, moreover, was not 
advantageous to the exercise of his art. But worse than all was 
the fact that this excitement cast a a over him, rendering 
him suspicious of others and unjust to himself. At one of his last 
performances of Masaniello, he remarked Duprez, of whose return 
to Paris (for after signing his engagement with the opera, Duprez 
had again proceeded to Italy) he was not aware, in a box with the 
manager of the opera. He instantly fancied they had both come to 
criticise his performance. His mental agitation scarcely allowed 
him to play out the first act; in the following acts, Lafond was 
obliged to take his place. 

After the resolution which he took a short time subsequently, 
he really became, as he says in his letter, calmer; he sang the 
part of Stradella in March, and carefully and zealously prepared 
for his farewell appearance. 

This took place on the Ist of April, 1837. He first played in 
the second act of Armida. The house was crammed to the ceiling, 
and the audience were indefatigable in showering upon him the 
marks of their approbation from beginning to end. 

He began his tour by proceeding through Belgium and France. 
The success he everywhere met with led him astray; his resolve 
to devote himself to some other occupation was forgotten; the 
demon of the stage again seized on and carried him away. 
Nourrit determined to go to Italy, and replace at the San Carlo 
the man who had replaced him at the Opera in Paris. 

While performing at Marseilles, he was seized with sudden 
hoarseness in the third act of the opera; pale, and with a look of 
despair, he left the stage. ‘Two of his most intimate friends 
hurried round behind the scenes and found him in a state 
bordering on madness. He did not recognise them. With diffi- 
culty they placed him in an arm-chair, where he sat exhausted 
and without consciousness. Next morning, one of them went to 
see him. “How are you now, my dear Nourrit,” he inquired. 
“Very bad,” replied Nourrit, “ I have not slept, and have wept a 
great deal; this very moment I was collecting all my moral 
energies to arm myself against evil thoughts. Life is becoming 
insupportable to me; but I know my duty. I have dear friends, 
a wife and children, whom I love, and for whom I must preserve 
myself—and I believe in an eternal life. With such thoughts a 
man can obtain the mastery over himself. I fear, however, for 
my reason—if I lose that for a single instant, it is all over with 
me. Last night, here in this chair, did I pray to God for courage 
and strength, and read this holy book.” ‘he book was The Imi- 
tation of Christ. 

The consequence of this attack was that he fell seriously ill, 
and was obliged to return to Paris. In the bosom of his family 
he recovered his health, and busied himself at the Conservatory of 
Music. But he did not persevere; his plan of going to Italy had 
become a fixed idea, and his unlucky star enticed him onward. 
He set out in the spring of 1838. He stopped for some time in 





wife calmer, and my sister fell round my neck with joy on hearing my 
decision. 

“T have never striven to obtain great wealth ; as, however, I have 
five daughters to provide for, I wish to place my retirement from the 
stage in such a light before the world as to command as much respect 
and consideration as possible. My present position is, on this account, 


especially favourable to me. All who love me approve of my inten- 
tion ; your approbation alone is wanting. I trust that you will not 
make me wait for it long, and that you will permit me to reckon on it 
beforehand. 

“Farewell, my dear friend ; if my reasons do not convince you, do 
not be in a hurry with your answer, for I am certain that in the end 
you will agree with my views. 


“Yours with all my heart, 
“Ap. Nourrit.” 








Milan, where he frequently charmed the most distinguished society 
by his singing at Rossini’s, and proceeded, by the way of Venice, 
lorence, and Rome, to Naples. 
On the 7th April, 1838, he wrote as follows to Ferdinand 
Hiller :— 


“TI trust, my dear friend, that since we bade each other farewell at 
Naples, you have sometimes thought of me; if not, you are an un- 
grateful man, for I have thought often, very often, of you. I have 
always looked back with delight to the pleasant week which we spent 
together in Venice, and remembered what a beneficial effect your com- 
pany had upon me. 

“T have not written to you before, because I wanted to wait for the 
termination of the business which Rossini took in hand for me, previous 
to my departure from Milan. We were not able to come to any 
arrangement with the manager of La Scala; we should soon have 
agreed about money matters (you already know that money was never 
the principal consideration with me), but he could not give me the 
guarantee I required for my first appearance, and, in addition to this, 
the presence of Donzelli, who is engaged for the autumn and carnival 
season, would have rendered my position a difficult one. Merelli must 
have a tenore sfogato, and that is not in my way. I thanked Rossini, 
therefore, for the trouble he had taken, and broke off the negotiation 
with the Milan management. For other reasons I am not sorry, how- 
ever, that the engagement came to nothing. At the time of the 
Emperor’s coronation as King in Milan, every one will be more taken 
up with the public festivals and ceremonies than with the theatre, and 
you know how important for me is the impression produced by my first 
appearance in Italy. I am not, on this account, the less resolved to 
follow up my Italian career ; on the contrary, every step I take in this 
country enlists me the more in its favour, and I have a greater desire 
than ever to settle here and endeavour to regain the rank I held in 
Paris. The task is not an easy one, but it is that very reason which 
excites me. 

“ When we are not contented with doing things by halves, we often 
strike on more than one rock of which we had no suspicion, and fre- 
quently overcome one obstacle merely to perceive another which we 
have to conquer with a fresh effort of our energy. 

“It would not, however, have been worth while to give up so 
brilliant a position as that which I enjoyed, to leave my home, to care 
nothing for the fatigues of a long journey, and to bear the grief of 
parting and absence, if such sacrifices were to be made for something 
easily obtainable. No, by my troth! What I want is difficult to 
effect, and it is for this I want to effect it. A man does not lay aside 
the habits of five-and-twenty years in a fortnight, change his nature, or 
transform ‘himself from a Frenchman into an Italian. Yet I must 
accomplish this, and I am working at it, from morning till evening, 
with courage and delight. It makes me eighteen years younger to 
begin my career afresh, nay, to be obliged to go through a new course 
of musical and vocal instruction; but, instead of costing me an effort, 
this state of studentship gives me pleasure. I do not shirk making 
myself very little in order to become greater ; I stoop down, and take 
a spring, in order to rise as high as possible. Naples is an excellent 
place for me to gain the Italian accent, and get into the Italian ways ; 
then again, if I must still remain separated for any length of time from 
my family, Naples is the place which offers the most healthy diversion, 
without taking into consideration the fact that the air cures sick singers, 
and must, consequently, be extremely beneficial to those who are well. 
Besides this, the people are very kind to me. Barbaja insists on my 
coming out here in Guillaume Tell, and I am only waiting till I have 
sung enough in Italian in order to be no longer obliged to sing in 
French ; this is not a joke; the two manners and the two methods are 
so different, that, in my opinion, no one can sing both just as it suits 
his fancy. Donizetti supports me with his talent and with the influence 
his position gives him. His advice is excellent, and I already feel how 
beneficial it is to me. He treats me as a friend and as an artist, paying 
me no compliments and suffering no fault to pass unobserved; I sing 
with him every evening. He corrects me in every turn which smacks 
of the French style, in every sound which does not agree with the laws 
of Italian intonation, and, thanks to his frankness, and talent as a 
singing-master, I hope that, in a month or two, I shall not be recog- 
nisable. I shall not be satisfied with people’s saying, ‘ He sings in 
Italian very well for a Frenchman ;’ I mean them to say, ‘Any one 
would take him for an Italian.’ These are lofty pretensions, are they 
not ? 

“ Adieu, my dear friend ; think of me and write to say how far you 
have got on with your opera, I remain the whole summer in Naples. 
My address, &c. 


“ Ap. Nourrit.” 
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Petters to the Enrtor. 


—_—_— 
BELLISLE’S MARCH. 


Sir,—Returning lately in one of the mail steamers from 
Brazil, some of our passengers were Welsh emigrants, who 
had been wrecked on that coast, and were on their way 
home to England. On the calm evenings they entertained 
us with singing as part songs their national melodies. 
Amongst these was the air of which 1 enclose my own 
reminiscences. My recollection of it is most imperfect, 
but it will be sufficient to enable any of your readers to 
recognise it who happen to know the original, which, to my 
mind, is one of the most beautiful national melodies extant. 


















































I have searched the music shops of London, and consulted 
all ordinary collections of Welsh melodies; but I have 
hitherto failed to discover any air resembling the one I send 
you. I myself, and I think all musical people to whom the 
air is unknown, will be glad if any of your correspondents 
can say what the air is, and where it is to be found. The 
Welshmen informed me that the English name was “ Bellisle’s 
March.” They gave me also the Welsh name, but this I 
cannot remember. I can only recollect that the burden of 
the Welsh words related to a goose and a gander, which 
appeared to me a sorry subject for so pathetic a melody. 
Pimlico, Sept. 26th. i 


ne None 


QUERY? 


S1r,—Do you think, say in a few years, that we shall get through 
an English festival without being obliged to call in Mesdames “ this” 
and Signors “that,” not because they sing better or have better 
voices, simply because they are not English? Now, at the Worcester 
festival they got on WELL—at least it was supposed they did—and had 
not even a foreign conductor to put them right. Now, Mr. Editor, how 
was it done, and was it true that more cash for the charity was taken 
than for some years past ? Now, is it not a pity that we do not help 
our own people, not that I dislike the foreign artists ?. On the contrary, 
I like them in the Italian season, and enjoy an Italian opera as much as 
an English one; but we ought not to be obliged to have them all the 





year round. Now, poor Mr. Smith at Her Majesty’s cannot get on with- 
out making it half and half. Wuy do out poor English singers put up 
with it? 

This is from one that loves music, and hears all she can afford to pay 
for. I should have sent this before, but I could not find out if you were 
an Englishman or not; and glad enough I was to find that prince of 
papers was edited by an Englishman, I have posted this in London, 
that you might be sure to get it, and put it in your paper for the good 


of the singers. 
—+-——— 


A TO A?—OR C TO C? 


Srr,—Having seen the account of the presentation of a seven- 
octuve piano to Dr. Miller in the Muscat Worx», will any of 
your readers inform me, through the same source, whether the 
compass is from A to Aor C toC? The latter would be prefer- 
able, and I find they are, with the little makers, creeping into stock ; 
and, as a natural consequence, the larger makers must follow suit, 

Your obedient servant, 
Prano. 


MEYERBEER, &c.} 


By C. L. G. 


Taree Dinorahs! The first at the Théatre de Opéra Comique 
in Paris, on the 4th of April, 1859; the second at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, on the 26th of July, 1859; and the 
third at the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, on the 3rd of 
October, 1859. Three successes in French, Italian, and English, 
within six months! Three remarkable displays of executive skill, 
by artists of three countries! Who is the mighty magician whose 
potent spells have so fascinated and charmed such varied audiences 
as those assembled in London and Paris? Whose music is this 
that has so penetrated into the deepest recesses of the soul? Who 
is the musician whose privilege it is thus to bring nationalities to- 
gether within one sympathetic and united circle—the domain of 
the lyric drama? Who has established this bond of union between 
two capitals on the neutral ground of art influence? Can any 
hesitation exist as to the composer whose works alone can account 
for the affinity? It is scarcely necessary to repeat here the name 
of Meyerbeer ; it must at once suggest itself. tle is now the master 
of the lyric world. He has revolutionised the lyric drama, as much 
as Beethoven revolutionised the symphony. ‘ Let Meyerbeer,” 
wrote in 1811 his friend and fellow-student Weber, “ only go forth 
in the paths of art, exercising the perseverance, assiduity, and dis- 
cretion so manifest in him hitherto, and in his genius we may pro- 
phesy a rich ripe fruit.” Weber’s prophecy has been fulfilled; 
but even he could not have anticipated the extent to which Meyer- 
beer’s invention and imagination have progressed. In his career 
there has been no finality. Germany gave him theory and techni- 
calities, Italy inspired him, and France consolidated the trans- 
formations in his school and style, destined to produce the master- 
pieces which the entire world now claims as the triumphs of lyric 
art. It has been a work of time with Meyerbeer. His blanks 
were drawn in the springtide of life; his prizes have become more 
valuable as he has advanced to the winter of his days. He is now 
in his sixty-sixth year, for he was born in Berlin in 1794, and yet 
musical Europe is anxiously waiting for his next grand opera, con- 
vinced that the culminating point in his career has not yet been 
reached, and that even another phasis of development may be ex- 
pected from his ever-enduring fancy, matured judgment, and in- 
exhaustible resources. With Sesserbecr music is both a faith and 
a mission. He looks upon the past as a mere apprenticeship—a 
beacon for the future—an incentive to go on—to ameliorate, to 
refine, and to purify. With this innate persuasion, he will not 
trust to chance and the chapter of accidents. He scorns to trade 
on his name—to presume on his popularity. He must have his 
artists ; he must prepare his public. He must be sure of his ven- 
ture; he will not risk a reverse. A failure would kill him—he 
never could survive a defeat. His sensitiveness is the result of 
conscientiousness; hence his exactions from executive skill, his 
delays, his hesitations. Before the vessel is launched he will 
modify the form, alter the details.. He has begun with a cockboat 
sometimes—he has left off with the construction of a ship of the 
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line. Nothing will he neglect to accomplish a great end ; the most 
minute details will not escape his vigilant eye, for with him it is 
not the ear alone which makes the opera, M. Henri Blaze de Bury, 
in his admirable article, De ? Esprit du Temps apropos de Musique, 
has cleverly pointed out that“Meyerbeer has gone beyond thorough 
bass and double counterpoint in his new system. It is not with 
him a succession of ordinary and commonplace sensations—a mere 
tune-grinder ; but, like Beethoven, it is a regeneration of musical 
forms in design, colouring, orchestration, and combination—novel 
elements of effects and ensemble—ideas well expressed by M. de 
Bury as “extra musical.” On these points we have something 
to,urge, and for this reason, namely, that Meyerbeer has exer- 
cised on the lyric drama of this country a most powerful influence. 
To him do we owe the vitality of the Royal Italian Opera, which, 
happily for art progress, has survived feud and fire; and to the 
eventual triumph of this enterprise, under Mr. Gye’s courageous 
and clever combinations, are we indebted for the establishment of 
an English opera-house, under the able direction of Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison, which bids fair to realise what has been 
so long a dream—a national opera on a permanent basis. To ap- 
preciate accurately the great strides art has made in this country, 
it will be necessary to go back for half a century, to follow rapidly 
the brilliant career of pa abroad, and to show how at last 
his works have brought about such important changes at home. 

It is fortunate for art that Meyerbeer had rich parents. His 
father was Beer the banker; his brothers were William Beer, the 
celebrated astronomer, and Michael Beer, the author of the trage- 
dies Paria and Struensée. Giacomo Meyer Beer adopted the two 
latter names as one—hence he has been known as Meyerbeer. His 
musical gifts manifested themselves from earliest childhood. At 
five years of age he improvised on the pianoforte ; at six he played 
at amateur concerts ; at nine he performed in public ; the Musical 
Gazette of Leipzic criticising him not merely for his manipulation, 
but also for the elegance of his style. ‘The pianist Clementi be- 
came his master, as also Bernard Anselm Weber, leader of the 
Berlin opera orchestra. Struck by a fugue in eight parts, written 
by Meyerbeer at fifteen years of age, the Abbé Vogler accepted him 
as a fellow-pupil with Winter, Ritter, Carl Maria Von Weber, &c. 
After a musical tour with his teacher, Meyerbeer, at seventeen years 
of age, was appointed composer to the court of Darmstadt. Religious 
music seems to have been his earliest predilection. He composed 
two oratorios, God and Nature for Tacbetads and Berlin, and 
Jepthah’s Daughter for Munich. Both works were comparative 
failures, if such terms can be applied to the reception of composi- 
tions by a youth of.eighteen. Dry scholastic forms—the fruit, no 
doubt of the drilling by the contrapuntist Vogler—were the cha- 
racteristics of Meyerbeer’s earliest attempts at writing. On his 
pliant mind every novelty and style made an impression. Thus, 
at Vienna, he became as much enamoured with the charm of Hum- 
mel’s pianoforte playing, as he had been previously impressed with 
the dignity of Clementi’s style. He practised for nine months, and 
then created such a sensation that Moscheles assured Fétis the 
historian, Meyerbeer might have become one of the greatest pian- 
ists of the age. It isa happy circumstance that his attention was 
turned from his pianoforte pursuit. He was not successful in his 
first opera, Abimelech; or, the Two Caliphs, produced at Vienna 
when he was nineteen: although Weber subsequently tried it at 
Prague, and it met with great favour. It was at the advice of 
Salieri that Meyerbeer left Germany for Italy, to study the me- 
chanism of the human voice. At Venice he heard Rossini’s Tan- 
credi, which converted him at once to the Italian style. Rossini 
little contemplated, at that period, he would write William Tell 
for the Grand Opera in Paris, and that his style would undergo as 
great a transformation as that of Meyerbeer. Les extrémes se 
touchent. The two great composers are firm and fast friends. On 
a fine sunny day on the Boulevards—and when is there not one in 
that charming rendezvous ?—Rossini and Meyerbeer are seen 
walking and chatting together ; the former, with his never-ceasing 
vivacity, rallying perhaps his fidgetty companion on his over- 
anxiety to secure an unexceptionable execution of a new work on 
his ezcelsior principle. Let us, however, leave the laughing phi- 
losophical musician, and his sedate, serious, and uncompromising 
brother in art, and return to Italy. Meyerbeer’s contact wit 
Rossini caused the production at Padua, in 1818, of a semi-serio 








opera, called Romilda e Costanza, written especially for the cele- 
brated but ill-looking contralto, Mad. Pisaroni, a cantatrice not 
altogether forgotten in this country. The work gave an imme- 
diate status to the composer amongst the Italians, confirmed by his 
subsequent works, Samiramide Riconosciuta and Emma di Resburgo, 
the former written for Carolina Bassi at Turin, in 1819, and the 
the latter for Venice, in 1820. Emma di Resburgo came into cole 
lision, the same season, with Rossini’s Eduardo e Christina—Berlin 
versus Pesaro—but Emma stood the shock; nay, more, she left the 
Lagunes for the Rhine, and the Germans hailed her with the same 
delight as the Italians, to the great disgust of Weber, who was al- 
ways strongly opposed to the Italian style, and “ pitched ” into his 
fellow-pupil without remorse. Weber lived long enough, how- 
ever, to recognise the peculiar direction which the genius of Meyer- 
beer was taking ; although the death, in London, of the gifted com- 
poser of Der Freyschutz and Oberon took place in 1826. Passing 
over a manuscript opera, La Porte de Brandebourg, written in 1821, 
for Berlin, but never performed, it was in the following year that 
Margherita d Anjou was brought out by Meyerbeer, at the Scala, 
in Milan, a work which went the round of Europe. Levasseur, 
the French basso, who was so identified afterwards with Meyer- 
beer’s operas in Paris, sang in the Margherita. In 1823, L’Esule 
di Granata appeared in Milan, Pisaroni and Lablache being the 
leading interpreters, a duo between them in the second act creating 
unbounded enthusiasm. Meyerbeer then visited Rome, and wrote 
an opera for Carolina Bassi, Almansor ; but, owing to her illness, it 
remains in the composer's portfolio. After a brief return to Ger- 
many, he went again to Venice, and at the close of December, 1824 
(not 1825, as erroneously recorded by Fétis), the Crociato in Egitto 
was first represented, the libretto by Rossi. The principal parts 
were sustained by the famed Veluti, Crivelli, Bianchi, and Mad. 
Méric Lalande, the mother of Mile. Méric, the contralto, married 
to one of Lablache’s sons. ‘The Crociato was the second stage in 
the development of Meyerbeer’s genius. His individuality com- 
menced to be a tangible reality. The Crociato had the same effect 
on musical Europe as Weber’s Der Freyschutz. After Venice, it 
was at Trieste that the magical success of the new style was indi- 
cated. Nothing was heard on the shores of Illyria, Etruria, and 
Adria, but the airs of the Crociato. Signor Villa was the contralto, 
but he was far inferior to Veluti; Signora Canzi, and Signora 
Carolina Bassi, soprani; Signor Tacchinardi, tenor ;*and Signor 
Bianchi was the basso. There was a torchlight procession 
and a military demonstration in honour of the composer. 
We dwell on these details, for the Crociato was our first im- 
pression of Meyerbeer’s music. We cannot forget that it 
was to the late Mr. Ayrton, a scholar and a gentleman, an 
admirable critic, and a classic manager, this country is in- 
debted for the introduction of the Crociato; the same Mr. Ayrton, 
be it never forgotten, who, in the palmy days of the King’s Theatre 
(the Italian Opera), first produced Mozart’s Don Giovanni in Eng- 
land. Veluti was engaged for his original part, being thirty years 
since a Musico had appeared at the Opera House. Veluti took great 
pains with the.Crociato, and he trained for their respective characters 
Mad. Caradori Allan and Mile. Garcia (Malibran), Mad. Castelli, 
Curioni, Crivelli, and Remorini. It is related in Ebers’ book that 
the event was regarded with such interest, that the late Duke of 
Wellington had a large dinner party at Apsley House, the amateurs 
of distinction present afterwards going in a body to applaud the 
Crociato, which ran to the end of the season, age, for ten 
successive representations immense receipts. Such was Meyer- 
beer’s first introduction in England, and for years his music was 
known in our concert -rooms by the gleanings from the Crociato, 
amongst which is the captivating canzonette and terzetto, “ Giovi- 
netto Cavalier,’ sung at the last Royal Academy concert in July, 
in honour of the composer, who sat beside the lamented founder of 
the institution, the good and generous patron of art, the friend of 
artists, the late Earl of Westmoreland. ‘The revival of this work 
has been recently promised at the Italian Opera in Paris, although 
it was not so successful when first brought there, in 1826, as in 
Italy and England—Rossini’s star being then in the ascendant in 
the French capital. The Crociato, to our minds, would bear resus- 
citation here. Our reminiscences of this work are those of very 
youthful amateurship ; but we are still impressed with its melo- 
dious flow of ideas, and the fire and animation of its concerted 
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pieces. The Harmonicon, and the Quarterly Musical Magazine 
and Review, in their notices of the Crociato, in 1825, wrote in the 
most eulogistic terms; one passage from the last-mentioned organ 
so rightly appreciates the composcr, that it merits quotation :— 
“If a man unites the fulness of the German harmony with the 
grace of the Italian melody ; if he collects the antecedents which 
are scattered here and there, and uses them to new and better 
purposes and effects; if he accumulates imagery, introduces un- 
expected, bold, and beautiful transitions; converts an ornament 
into an exclamation of passion, or gives an outline which a singer 
of expression fills up maguificently,—the man who does all this at 
this time of day, we say, must be considered as an original and 
highly-gifted genius. And such we esteem Meyerbeer.” The above 
might be written m 1860 as well as in 1825. 
(To be continued.) 


~ y » vr 

ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—Lessee, Mr. E. T. 
SMITH.—THIS EVENING (Saturday), October 13, will be repeated 
Macfarren’s new and highly successful Opera of ROBIN HOOD. The music com- 
posed expressly for this theatre by G. A. Macfarren, The scenery by William Beverley 
and assistants. Robin Hood, Mr. Sims Reeves; Sir Reginald de Bracy, Mr. SANTLEY; 
Hugo, Mr. Georce Hovey ; Allan-a-Dale, Mr. Parkinson; Little John, Mr. BARTLE- 
MAN; Much, Mr. Parry; Alice, Mad. Lemaire; and Marian, Mad. J.EMMENS-SHER- 
RINGTON. Conductor, Mr. Cuarves Hate. 6n Monday, October 15, will be re- 
eated Verdi’s Opera of IL TROVATORE. Leonora, Mile. TITIENS; Azucena, 
Mad. Lemaire; Il Conte di Luna, Signor Bratant; Ferrando, Signor VIALETTI; and 
Manrico, Signor Giveiint. Conductor Signor Arvitt. To conclude with the new 
ballet divertissement of ORFA. On Tuesday, October 16, will be repeated (for the 
third time) Macfarren’s new and highly successful Opera of ROBIN HOOD, with 
Sims Reeves, SANTLEY, Honey, Lemaire, and SHerrinuton. _On Wednesday, 
October 17, first nightof IL DON GIOVANNI: Titrens, VANeRI, PAREPA, GassikR, 
Viaterti, CasTeELLt, HERMANNs, and GivuGLint. Reduced prices :—Pit Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; 
Balcony, 5s.; First Circle, 4s.; Second Circle, 3s.; Upper Box Circle Seats, 2s. ; 
Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery Is.; Gallery Side Stalls, Is. 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 4s. Private 
Boxes: Upper Box, to hold four persons, 10s.; Private Box, third tier, to hold four 
yersons, £1 Is.; Private Box, second tier, to hold four. persons, £1 11s. 6d.; Private 
Boxes, Pit, first and Grand Tiers, two, three, and four Guineas. The Box-office of 
the theatre open daily, from 10 till 5 o’clock, under the direction of Mr. Nugent. Act- 
ing Manager, Mr. Mapleson. Stage Manager, Mr. R. Roxby. 








Marriace. 


On‘‘the 2nd instant, at St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, Henry Cipriani 
Potter, eldest son of Cipriani Potter, Esq., to Fanny, third surviving 
daughter of G. W. K. Potter, Esq., Secondary of London. 








Notice. 


Tur Mvustcan Wortp may be obtained direct from the Office, 
28 Holles Street, by quarterly subscription of Five Shillings, pay- 
able in advance; or by order of any Newsvendor. 

ApverTIsEMENTS are received until Three o'clock on Friday After- 
noon, and must be paid for when delivered. 

a Three lines (about 30 words) sw. «. 28. 6d. 
CLI | Every additional line (10 words) 6d. 
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presen sed Opera has of late years become almost as 
popular in the provinces as in London, No autumn, 
or winter, is now allowed to pass away in the principal towns 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland, without a visit from the 
song birds of the sunny souti. ‘Time was when, the great 
theatre in the Haymarket having closed its doors for the 
season, the singers took immediate flight to Paris, St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, or some of the Italian States, where their 
services were imperatively called for. Now, on the contrary, 
when the operatic year is over, many of the principal artists 
hasten neither to Paris nor Germany, to Italy nor Russia 
but prefer taking their course to the capitals of Ireland and 
Scotland, or to the large manufacturing towns of England, 
where, we have no doubt, they meet with far greater suc- 
cess, in a monetary sense, than in any of the continental 





cities. Why they prefer this country to any other is simply 
because they are better paid. It does indeed seem extra- 
ordinary that towns with no artistic reputation attached to 
them should be able to compete, in the engagement of 
celebrities, with Naples, Milan, Turin, Venice, Vienna, or 
Madrid. At this moment, when nearly all the principal 
Italian theatres in Europe have their doors open, an 
operatic company with Mesdames Grisi and Viardot and 
Signor Mario at their head are performing in the provinces, 
and Mile. Titiens and Signor Giuglini have just returned 
from a provincial tournée to commence a new season at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. The number of operatic singers who 
come to London is doubtless more than doubled since the 
opening of the Royal Italian Opera in 1846, and this gives 
entrepreneurs a greater chance of securing efficient artists 
for the country. Nevertheless, when all is surmised and 
the reasons sifted, we may, without violence, infer that the 
growing taste for Italian music is the principal cause of the 
establishment of Italian opera in the provinces. 

The Italian performances this year in the provinces have 
been more than usually important and significant. Signor 
Verdi’s Macbeth—one of his latest, and, if we are to trust 
continental reports, most powerfully dramatic operas —has 
been produced at Liverpool, Dublin, Glasgow, Manchester, 
and other towns with unequivocal success. Whatever 
the merits of this work, coming from the pen of the most 
popular composer of the day, it should not have been left to 
provincial managers or enterprising speculators to intro- 
duce it to the English public out of London. What has Mr. 
Gye been about, what Mr. E. T. Smith, both of whom are 
so deeply indebted to the author of JJ Trovatore, Rigoletto, 
La Traviata, &c.? Moreover, that great artist, Mad. Viardot, 
who of late years has so strangely been overlooked by Italian, 
French, and English impresarii, has been starring in many 
towns in the three kingdoms, with a success that really—if 
we are to accredit the local journals—may be denominated 
“unprecedented.” Hear the Liverpool Journal of last 
Saturday, speaking of her performance of Azucena in the 
Trovatore :— 


“The greatest performance of the night, however, was Madame 
Viardot’s Azucena. We have never witnessed on any stage a more 
splendid triumph of acting. ‘The house was perfectly electrified by it; 
all that feeling of awkwardness which is apt to arise in one’s mind at the 
opera in hearing men and women sing their feelings and hold passionate 
dialogues in music completely disappeared, and for the moment no allow- 
ance needed to be made for stage illusion ; it seemed perfectly natural 
and necessary for the old gipsy to do exactly what she did. Nothing 
could be felt except the intense frenzy with which her every nerve ap- 
peared to vibrate; and the best compliment to the music is to record that 
even that passed unnoticed and unregarded whilst the wonderful 
paroxysms of rage lasted. It is only when thoroughly appropriate 
music meets with athoroughly dramatic interpreter that such effects can 
be produced; in any other case either the singer spoils the music, or the 
music dwarfs the singer. We know of no living actress, unless it be 
Ristori, who, even without the additional difficulty of having to sing 
through it all, could have approached the abandon which Viardot threw 
into these passages; and those who could make the most promising 
attempt would have lessened its effect by the absence of that ineffable 
gracefulness which preserved this great artiste, even in the wildest mo- 
ments of her frenzy, from the least appearance of exaggeration. Madame 
Viardot was as remarkable in every part of the performance as she was 
in these great bursts of power; and, it is quite unnecessary to say, sang 
the music perfectly.” 


Are Azucenas so plentiful * that a singer and actress like 
Mad. Viardot is not a negotiable commodity in the music 





* There are already two of them at the R.I. O., and four of them 
at H.M.T. Six of them is enough. We want Mad, Viardot for 
something better than a shrieking old gipsy.—* Sub,” 
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market? We fear the directors of the Italian Operas do 
not always satisfy their subscribers in their selection of 
representatives of the gipsy mother. But Mad. Viardot 
obtains no engagement nevertheless. In a character im- 
measurably beyond that of Azucena, Lady Macbeth, in 
Signor Verdi’s Macbeth, to the production of which at 
Liverpool we have just alluded, Mad. Viardot has ob- 
tained equal honour and praises. 


‘‘The one great redeeming feature of the performance,” writes the 
Manchester Guardian, “was the perfect and splendid performance of 
Madame Viardot Garcia. It will readily be conceived by those familiar 
with that lady’s histrionic powers, that the character of Lady Macbeth 
falls peculiarly within her range. While goading on her less bold 
partner to the murder of Duncan, the subtlety and dark cruelty of the 
woman were truthfully interpreted; nor less striking was her power when 
her husband, the ‘ deed being done,’ glares in blank horror at his blood- 
stained hands, and she scornfully bids him look away —‘ Storne da questo 
il ciglio.”, Madame Viardot’s crowning effort was rightly reserved for the 
sleep-walking scene. It was indeed a fearful realisation of the poet’s 
purpose; and she received a well-deserved meed of applause.” 


A slight difference of opinion must certainly exist between 
the London and provincial public, or between London and 
provincial managers, when an artist lauded to the skies for 
her singing and acting by one is entirely ignored by the 
other. We are not sufficiently philosophers to find out the 
cause, but must leave it to time to unravel. How different 
in the case of Grisi and Mario, Titiens and Giuglini, whose 
successes everywhere have been nothing more than the 
echoes of their metropolitan triumphs. 

Musical attraction in the provinces, however, has not been 
confined to Italian opera. Mr. Charles Hallé’s Grand Con- 
cert at Manchester was a great event, although somewhat 
dulled by the non-appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves, whose 
duties at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the rehearsals of Rodin 
Hood, precluded the possibility of his singing in Armida, 
which had been looked forward to with so much interest by 
all classes of Manchestrians. The Ninth Concert of the 
Philharmonic Society at Liverpool was another noticeable 
affair, at which Grisi, Viardot, and Mario sang, and Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony No. 4 was executed. 

Verily speculation is rife in the provinces, and metro- 
politan managers must not look to preserve a monopoly in 
Italian singers as they were wont to do in the olden times. 
Fortunately for the freedom of song, our country cousins 
have been taught to know the difference between a ballad 
and a cavatina, between a shake and a roulade, and hence 
Grisi or Titiens, Mario or Giuglini, is as welcome to a Hull 
or Bradford audience as to an audience metropolitan. 


a Coe 


AST week we published an article enjoining operatic 
managers to practise economy in their manner of pro- 
ducing new works. Some may imagine that this was only 
an ingenious way of flattering them, for as a class they are 
not remarkable for any particular recklessness in theatrical 
expenditure. But we meant precisely what we said. At 
such establishments as the Académie Impériale of Paris, and 
our own Royal Italian Opera, the directors give too much 
new scenery and too little new music. We would not wil- 
lingly accuse them of prodigality, and we have no doubt 
that they bargain in a proper commercial spirit for their 
stage magnificence, and purchase it on the lowest possible 
terms; but they fancy the public is to be taken by the eye 
more readily than by the ear, whereas we maintain that to 
take it by the ear is the great point, and that once having it 
by the ear, the manager may hold it as long as he thinks fit. 


It has often been said, and in a particularly loud voice, by 
J. J. Rousseau, and after him by R. Wagner (who has bor- 
rowed every idea that he possesses), that “opera” does not 
mean exclusively a musical work, but a musical, poetical, 
and spectacular work all at once; that “opera,” in fact, is 
“ the work,” par excellence, to the production of which all 
the arts are necessary. The very titles of the earliest operas 
prove this notion to be as absurd as we all feel it to be. The 
earliest Italian plays of a mixed character, not being con- 
structed according to the ancient rules of tragedy and comedy, 
were called by the general name of “opera,” the nature of 
the “ work” being more particularly indicated by some such 
epithet as regia, regicomica, comica, tragica, scenica, sacra, 
esemplare, regia ed esemplare, &c.; and in the case of a 
lyrical drama, the words per musica, scenica per musica, 
regia ed esemplare per musica, were added, or the production 
was styled opera musicale alone. Intime the mixed plays 
(which were imitated from the Spanish) fell into disrepute 
in Italy, while the title of “ opera” was still applied to lyrical 
dramas, but not without “ musicale” or “ in musica” after it. 
This was sufficiently vague, but people soon found it trouble- 
some, or thought it useless, to say opera musicale, when opera 
by itself conveyed, if it did not express, their meaning, and 
thus dramatic works in music came to be called “ operas.” 
A stupid abbreviation, perhaps, but scarcely more so than 
that of pianoforte into piano, general officer into general, 
Oporto wine into port, &. We have even heard French- 
men speak of the cornet a pistons as “le piston ;” in spite of 
which a cornet and a piston are two very different things, 
and so also are the opera, as imagined by Rousseau and 
Wagner, and the opera musicale of reality. Algarotte’s 
work on the opera (translated into French, and entitled Essai 
sur Vopéra) is called in the original Saggio sopra opera 
in musica. “Opera in music” would in the present day 
sound like a pleonasm; but it is as well to consider the true 
meaning of words, when we find fantastic pedants perverting 
their signification to suit their own ridiculous theories. 


——iae 


ye exquisite con-temporary, con-philosopher, con-wit, 
con-humourist, and com-panion, Mr. Punch, of Temple- 
bar (outre), is even now, in this year of grace, 1860—or 
year of luck, “38” (dating the regeneration of criticism 
from the first volume of the Musica, Worip)— occasion- 
ally seized with fits of harmonious madness, or as some 
might term it, melodious satire, or as others might term it, 
rhythmical pepsy. His jokes on such occasions assume the 
shape of sly digs at the shivering aristarchi who are per- 
mitted to stand on feet at the “sittings” of the Musical 
Union (as though for them the director was a monarch — 
Johnella I.— and the quartets a perpetual “God save”), 
and quiet pokes at popular Pantagruelism, or enthusiasm, 
from the cesthetical point of view. When Mr. Punch 
begins to squeak, however, in a tone of raillery, it may 
be accepted as an axiom that something wrong, directly 
or indirectly, de bonne volonté or a rebrousse poil —in 
Latin, xolens volens—is being perpetrated. Pedantry 
or mock zeal is sure to offend his nostril (an old inveterate 
habit of snuff-taking has made of him an uninarine), and in- 
vite his pinch. Under such provocation, ordinarily (as the 
wines of Champagne are reported to say “‘pish” to every 
other grape-yield), the ironical bites of Mr. Punch, though 
tant soit peu “Socratic,” verily and truly—as our peninsular- 
snipping (and “ vivacious”) neighbours haveit—“ font nargue” 
& toutes les autres morsures. From divers sharp sentences— 
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which might have been traced by the “trenchant glaive” 
with which Sir Gawaine and his brethren slew King Pelli- 
nore, or by the point-kissing extremities of the shears of the 
Parce, and which Mr. Punch has put forth earlier or later 
in the current of this same year of luck, “38—” it is clear that 
he is at intellectual odds with the present style, or want of 
style, of musical criticism now obtaining in the ancient city of 
King Lud. Mr. Punch finds our reviewers either too af- 
fectedly profound or too profoundly affected, and girding up 
his loins, brandishes a spear pointed with venom and dipped 
in gall, smiting one after another under rib No. 5. The aim of 
the “ Notice of a Street Concert,” reprinted by ourselves— 
ante, vol. 27, page forgotten (we quote’from memory )—was 
not to be mistaken. Still less open to conjecture was an 
article intituled Classical Pantomime Quartets, which we 
declined to reprint under the (then existing) circumstances, 
but which—Time having more or less softened its asperity— 
may peraunter (Head-printer * volens) find an out-of-the-way 
corner in our actual impression. Since then the doors of 
our office have been shut to further extracts of a similar 
‘*kidney,” for reasons which fully account for the occlusion 
of portals previously patulous. But now in the very re- 
centest issue of Mr. Puneh’s square sheet, which, up to the 
point under cited, we had perused with hungry avidity, we 
are compelled to note a return tothe oldsin. As Sir Launce- 
lot, after failing to “ achieve the Sancgreall” (or Holy Pot), 
returned to his old passion for Queen Guenever, so Mr. 
Punch, after having failed to roast the musical critics, has 
returned to his old passion for spitting their technical vo- 
cabulary. 

Our hook-nosed brother would now place in the index 
expurgatorius the Italian terms of “obbligato” and “tre- 
molo.” Read his Erasmie quirk : — 





THY VOICE, O HARMONY! 


Conductor—* Heasy with them bones, Bill.” 

Bones—* But I’m a playin Hobligarter.” 

Conductor—* Well, I didn’t say as no yer wasn’t; but yer 
needn’t go and drownd my Tremerler.” 











We have enclosed this mordant Juvenalium in a mourn- 
ing frame. Is our contemporary about to follow at the ob- 
sequies of his own vivacity? Or whence this Naninaric 
crunch ? 

“« Neuviémement”—as our absorbing (and “ volatile”) 
neighbours say—(we omit the first eight protests); neuviéme- 
ment—what language would Mr. Punch have our musical 
reviewers entertain? Would he make of them neologists? 
or reduce them to the dimensions of the necydale ? Seriously, 
does he consider that ignorance of the terms which musicians 
use to express the forms and conditions of their art is a recom- 
mendation to the critic’s office ? Would he revive (in this 
fleeting period of “revivals ”) those “ palmy ” days when the 
report of a new opera consisted of acolumn of plot, ahalf column 
of scenery anddecorations, a quarter column on the performers, 
and half a line on the music? That Mr. Punch is no less a 
stiff reformer than a griping satirist and an oily-headed 
citizen, none will deny; but it is a new manner of reform- 
ing to disturb the grave of the past, and rake up the bones 
of old-exploded error. There can be nothing absurd in the 
use of appropriate terms, while speaking or writing of any 





* There is no Latin for Head-pri i 
, : printer, as there were no printers, head 
or heel, in Latium.—Printer’s Devil, , . 





subject whatever—even music. The ridiculous side of tech” 
nical expressions (unless they are misemployed) is beyond 
our observation. Why, then, should they be used as pegs 
upon which to hang the gibus of gibing, or the mackintosh 
of merry-punchism? The little boy in the squares was 
wont to cry (he don’t now, since Lord Brougham has been 
“abroad ”) “ Parley wow,” to;the ambulantfalien. Mr. Punch, 
even in his nonage, much less in his teens, was never that 
little boy—far from that little boy! Yet, we put it to his 
wisdom,—what is there to laugh at in obbligato? what in 
“ tremolo?” what in “C major?” what, we will venture so 
boldly as to inquire, in “D minor?” These terms express 
what can be intelligibly expressed by no others (let Mr. 
Punch himself try). They are sans synonyme, “every each 
one,” therefore not legitimate ground for pleasantry. “Op. 
20,” too means the 20th work (“ Op.” is the short for Opus, 
as Mr. Punch’s Latinity may have helped him to detect) ; 
“Op. 30” signifies the thirtieth work, neither more nor 
less). Where then is the joke, or rather the point of it, so 
frequently iterated, of “Q minor,” “Z major,” “Op. 926,” 
and “Op. 9,000,000 ? If there were as many keys as there 
are letters in the alphabet, or if any composer lived and 
wrote long enough to produce nine million operas, “ Z 
major,” would very aptly express the key of a piece in the 
key of z major, and “Op. 9,000,000 precisely designate the 
nine-millionth work of that extremely prolitic composer. 
No one quizzes a painter for calling red “red,” blue “ blue,” 
an easel “an easel,” a brush a “ brush,” a pallet a “ pallet,” 
or—we may even go so far as to add—Green Bice, “ Green 
Bice,” Burnt Sienna, “ Burnt Sienna,” and Burnt Umber, 
“Burnt Umber. Green Bice, Burnt Sienna, Burnt Umber ! 
Here are themes to pun and play upon! Veuillez les 
aborder — cherissime Monsieur Punch? Our critics are 
not all angels, we admit; nor, on the other hand, are they 
all gete; but if they must be roasted for calling C “CC,” 
and Op. 50 “Op. 50,” they may just as well “slope” into 
some other arena for bread-winning. At any rate, C major 
does NoT mean radish, nor Op. 50 a hole in the wall; they 
mean exactly what they express. Not less explicit are 
“tremolo” and “obbligato.” ‘To conclude—when A ‘is 
flat, B (according to the theory of J. M. Langford) being 
sharp, discusses how C may make A natural. In other 
language (that of the late Canon Smith)—“ When A is in 
difficulties, B begins to consider what C ought to do for 
him. Quod est to be demonstrajed. ‘“ Enrer Roma.” 
PETIPACE OF WINCHILSEA. 


Mr. Cuartes Brawam leaves London on Monday for 
Italy, where he is about to make his appearance on the stage, 
for the first time, as_a baritone singer. 


Dertrorp.—(From a Correspondent.)—The concert at the Lecture 
Hall, under the patronage of Capt. C. H. Buckle, R.N., Superintendent 
of Her Majesty’s Dockyards in this town, took place last week ; and as 
tie profits were to be given to aid the band fund of the Royal Dockyard 
27th Kent Royal Volunteers, it was not surprising to see a very nume- 
rous and elegantly dressed audience assembled. The programme con 
sisted of modern songs, duets, &c., together with some pieces from the 
well-known Scotch repertoire of the Misses Bennett and Mr. Angus 
Fairbairn, who assisted on the occasion, The audience were very enthu- 
Siastic, and insisted on encoring a great number of pieces, among which, 
as deserving especial notice, we may name “ The Death of Nelson,” sung 
with great spirit by Mr. George Tedder, and Rossini’s “ Largo al Fac- 
totum,” given with immense activity and a deal of comic humour by 
Mr. Leonard, who also sang Wallace’s “ Bell-ringer.” Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs and Miss Jane Palmer were the principal lady vocalists, ‘The 
former, among other things, sang a new “Rifle” song composed ex- 
semed for her by Mr. Hodgson, and the latter the ballad of “'The 

kipper and his Boy.” Some instrumental pieces were included in the 
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programme, among which were a duet! for two flutes on “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” executed by Messrs. Hardy and Nightingale, and a 
violin solo by Mr. E. Saunders, who are all members of the 27th Kent 
Volunteer’s Band. Mr. H. Parker was the accompanist at-the piano- 
rte. 
‘ Savep By A Drum.—The drummer boy of the Milwaukee Light 
Guard was saved from the wreck of the Lord Elgin by means of his 
drum. He had presence of mind sufficient to whittle a plug and close 
the air vent, then lashing the drum to his shoulders he trusted himself to 
the waves. The drum supported him, and also four others who seized 
hold of it; but these, one after another, dropped off. The drum carried 
the boy nearly ashore, when by some means one head was burst in and it 
filled with water. The boy abandoned it, and seizing a fragment of the 
wreck succeeded in reaching the shore. The drum afterwards came 
ashore, and was returned to the boy whose life it had saved.—_New York 


paper. 
Pe 


Che Opera. 

Her Magesty’s Toeatre.—Mr. E. T. Smith is in the posi- 
tion of a skilful sportsman who shoots with a double-barrelled 
gun. If one barrel miss fire the other is sure to hit—that is, 
provided the aim be straight and the gun properly loaded. But 
sometimes, even with these provisions, though the hand be 
steady and the sight be clear and well-directed, though the 
powder be from the best mills and the shot be undeniably spherical, 
the object is not hit, or hit to no purpose. The bird flies away 
unscathed and leaves the sportsman to lament over his bad luck, 
for what sportsman would admit that the failure was to be 
attributed to himself. Mr. Smith has fired his double gun this 
week—one barrel on Wednesday night and one on Thursday — 
with such deadly effect, as to have bagged the public in large num- 
bers on both occasions. The English barrel was to have been 
fired off on Monday night, when the season was announced to be 
inaugurated with Robin Hood, but in consequence of theammuni- 
tion not being prepared, the shooting was deferred until Thursday, 
and sportsman Smith fired off the Italian barrel on Wednesday, 
bringing down an immense flock at long range. It was not to be 
wondered at, indeed, considering that the gun was loaded with such 
piercing pellets as Mlle. Titiens, Signor Giuglini, Signor Vialetti, 
Mad. Lemaire, &c., &c. ‘To drop metaphor, however, Mr. E. T. 
Smith’s “ Anglo-Italian Company,” according to one morning con- 
temporary, or, according to another, the “Grand Coalition Com- 

any,” opened the campaign on Wednesday with the Zrovatore in 

talian, the principal singers being Mlle. ‘Titiens, Mad. Lemaire, 
Signors Giuglini, Vialetti Francesco Briani, Soldi, &c., &c. The 
only new appearance was Signor Briani. This gentleman, who 
sustained the part of the Count di Luna, must not be judged by 
his performance on Wednesday, seeing that he was labouring under 
the effects of hoarseness. He seems to be an experienced artist, 
and acted with considerable fire and animation. Of the per- 
formance generally, it is only necessary to say that Mlle. Titiens 
and Signor Giuglini were in great force ; that Mad. Lemaire dis- 
played much energy in the part of Azucena; that the band and 
chorus are just the same as during the regular opera season ; and 
that Signor Arditi presided in the orchestra. The theatre has 
undergone considerable alterations. A capacious and handsome 
balcony has been erected in front of the grand tier, and several 
boxes on the first, second and third tiers are thrown open, and made 
into dress and undress circles. Moreover, the amber curtains have 
faded away before the crimson which were used last year in the 
cheap season, and all the splendid pile carpets have been removed 
to make way for less expensive and perishable oil-cloths and 
matting, a : 

A greater and more legitimate success than that achieved by 
Mr. Macfarren’s new opera, Robin Hood, on Wednesday night we 
never witnessed. The crowd was immense, the excitement un- 
usual, and expectationon tiptoe. That Mr. John Oxenford was 
the author of the libretto gave a new interest to the performance, 
and all the musicians and poets in London, and many far from 
London, were in their places anxious and expectant long before the 
curtain rose. Moreover, the cast of parts presented an unusual 
attraction in itself. Mr. Sims Reeves, who, except during his annua! 
visit to the National Standard, in the oriental suburbs, has not 
appeared for years on the London boards, was to play the principal 








character, and Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington, who never appeared on 
the stage at all, was to make her début. Mr. Santley, too, and Mr. 
George Honey, from the Royal English Opera, were both in- 
cluded in the cast, as were also, from the same company, Messrs. 
Bartleman and J. E. Patey, and Mr. Parkinson, the tenor, a real 
Armstrong great-gun with the audiences at Canterbury Hall, 
Weston’s, and the Pavilion Theatre in Whitechapel. To these were 
added Mad. Lemaire, whose pretensions as a contralto singer are 
by no means dispicable. With all these causes of interest it was 
no wonder, indeed, that the excitement was very great and the 
congregation immense. 

We are not going to criticise the music on the present occasion. 
A general notice of the performance is all we feel called upon 
just now to render. The story of Robin Hood is not, we believe, 
taken from any of the many ballads and legends appertaining to 
the stalwart freebooter of Sherwood Forest, all of which may be 
perused in Ritson’s Collection. Mr. Oxenford’s plot is entirely his 
own, and a very merry and exciting plot it is, clear to follow, natu- 














ral in its incidents, with an appropriate and striking dénoue- 
ment. The story may be thus detailed :— 

The scene is laid in the High-street of the city of Nottingham, 
where a number of armourers are actively engaged at their trade, 
while a party of women are occupied with the spinning-wheel, and a 
little harmless flirtation is carried on by Allan and Alice. The name 
of Robin Hood is soon mentioned with terror, and Alice records one 
of the recent exploits of the celebrated outlaw. Presently Robin 
Hood himself appears, under the assumed name of Locksley, and 
addresses Marian, the Sheriff’s daughter, as an accepted lover. The 
greetings of the young pair are overheard by the Sheriff, who de- 
clares that he will gladly take Locksley as his son-in-law if he will 
prove his skill in marksmanship at the fair, which is to be held on 
the following day. At the same time he issues a proclamation, 
offéring a ne Res 9 for Robin Hood, in the name of Prince John, 
little suspecting that the outlaw is the same person as the appa- 
rently wealthy yeoman, Locksley. The Sompnour, who has col- 
lected from the peasantry the dues of the neighbouring abbey, 
applies to the Sheriff for a guard to assist him through the forest. 
Accidentally perceiving Allen, who is in arrear with his dues, he 
demands immediate payment ; and the poor fellow being unable to 
comply, is ordered to the stocks by the Sheriff, who invites the 
Sompnonur to the castle. This proceeding is deemed so tyrannical 
by the multitude, that it almost occasions a tumult, when Locksley, 
coming forward, pays Allan’s dues, and thus liberates him from tha 
Sheriff's retainers. As the sun sets, the Sompnour, accompanied 
by the Sheriff's escort, commences his homeward journey, while 
Marian and Locksley take leave of each other, exchanging protes- 
tations of fidelity and affection. Already has Locksley, to test the 
heart of Marian, asked her if she would still love him were he 
placed in the same situation as the prescribed Robin Hood, and has 
been told that her affections are beyond the reach of all worldly 
considerations. 

The second act opens in the greenwood, near the trysting-tree, 
where the outlaws commonly hold their meetings. The “merry 
men” are reposing from their toils beneath the light of the moon, 
and anticipate, with much delight, a feast on the fat buck which 
some of them are roasting in the forest. Robin Hood making 
his appearance, informs Little John of the proposed journey of 
the Sompnour through the forest, and arranges a plan for en- 
trapping him. The outlaws conceal themselves behind the brush- 
wood, while Robin Hood, Little John, and Much, the miller’s son, 
attire themselves as shepherds, and attend to the roasting of the 
deer. The Sompnour: entering, orders the Sheriffs retainers 
to seize the three supposed shepherds, on the charge of stealing 
the king’s venison. ith affected humility they supplicate for 
mercy; and when this is sternly refused, Robin Hood, throwing 
off his disguise, scunds his bugle. The Sheriff’s retainers fl 
in turn from the numerous archers who start from every nea 
of the forest, and capture the astonished Sompnour, whom Much 

roposes to hang on a tree without further deliberation. Robin 

ood, more merciful, invites the Sompnour to supper, at the same 
time making him pay largely for the repast, by dividing among 
the band the money contained in his sack, which is taken from his 
shoulder, and emptied into a huge cloak by Little John. Much 
reiterates his proposition for hanging the plundered man; but 
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Robin Hood declares that all such cruelty shall be dispensed with 
if the Sompnour will dance for the amusement of the band. With 
the dance, and the loud laugh of the outlaws, the scene closes. 
The second scene represents Marian’s bower. She watches the 
dawn of day, imploring Heaven for the success of her lover 
at the approaching trial of skill. Alice entering, assists her 
in making preparations for the ensuing fair. The Sheriff, who 
expresses his sympathy with his daughter’s wishes, receives an 
unexpected hint from Much, the miller’s son, who states that 
Robin Hood will be at the fair, and offers to betray him for the 
promised reward; but he is soon interrupted by the ore 
who recognises him as the most sanguinary of the band, and he is 
at once taken to prison. Having heard that Robin Hood is to be 
at the fair, the Sompnour himself prepares to discover him, assum- 
ing for that purpose the disguise of a mendicant friar, and the 
Sheriff heartily approves the plan. The fair, held outside the 
town, is represented in the third scene, with its various appur- 
tenances of sport and pastime. The Sompnour vainly endeavours 
to discover Robin Hood among the assembled throng, but is soon 
perceived by the outlaw himself, who is present in his assumed 
character of Locksley, and persuades Allan to get the intruder 
out of the way. At Allan’s suggestion the Sompnour is blind- 
folded and hustled off by a party of merry girls, who are amusing 
themselves with the game of “Hoodman Blind.” When he is 
removed the archery match begins, and Robin Hood, who can 
now make his appearance with impunity, defeats all competitors. 
The prize is bestowed upon him by Marian herself, and the “nf 
piness of the lovers seem complete, when the Sompnour, eer 
returning, denounces the victor as the notorious Robin Hood. 
The Sheriff instantly commands the seizure of the outlaw, and the 
act closes amid general dismay. 

Of act the third, the first scene represents the castle garden. 
Allan and Alice lament the fate of Robin Hood, who is to be 
executed on the morrow. The Sheriff, who requires from King 
Richard I. (newly returned from Palestine) a warrant for the 
death of the outlaw, is indignant at Allan's refusal to go for the 
document; but is taunted by Alice, who informs him that his 
daughter Marian has escaped from the apartment in which she 
has been confined. The Sompnour, who comes to claim his re- 
ward for the apprehension of Robin Hood, and likewise a compen- 
ation for the loss of abbey dues, is told that he must first procure 
he required warrant, a duty which he readily undertakes to fulfil. 
The “ merry men” are then shown in the greenwood, wondering 
at the long absence of their chief. Marian, who enters the wood 
disguised in boy’s clothes, is at first attacked by the outlaws; but 
she soon reveals to them her real character, and exhorts them to 
follow her to the castle, in which he is confined, and to give him 
notice of their proximity by singing one of their most familiar airs. 
In the third scene, which represents the dungeon, Robin Hood is 
seen awaiting his fate. At first his case appears desperate, but 
new hopes are kindled by the voices of Marian and the outlaws, 
which are heard from without. ‘he last scene is the place of 
execution. Robin Hood, brought from the castle, and exhorted 
to confess his sins, requests that his right hand may be set at 
liberty—a request which is no sooner granted, than he sounds his 
bugle, and summons his faithful followers, who, headed by Marian, 
release him from the custody of the Sheriff, to the joy of the sur- 
rounding multitude. The outlaws are in their turn overpowered 
by the force which accompanies the Sompnour, and Robin Hood's 
case again seems hopeless. But the document brought by the 
Sompnour proves not to be a death-warrant, but a pardon to the 
outlaw and all his band, on condition that they enter the service 
of the king. The Sheriff now consents once more to the union 
of Robin and Marian, and the piece terminates amid general 
rejoicing. 

The distribution of parts was as follows :— 

Robin Hood, Mr. Sims Reeves ; the Sheriff of Nottingham, Mr. 
Santley ; Hugo, the Sompnour, Mr. George Honey ; Allan-a-Dale, 
Mr. Parkinson ; Little John, Mr. Bartleman; Much, the Miller's 
son, Mr. Paey ; Maid Marian, Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington; and 
Alice, Mad. Lemaire. 

The pieces which received most applause on Thursday were 
the overture, encored and repeated; the duet for Locksley 
and Marian, “ When lovers are parted,” exquisitely warbled by 





Mr.{Sims Reeves and Mad. Sherrington ; song, for Marian, “ True 
love, true love in my heart,” the subject of which is frequently 
employed throughout the opera; Locksley’s song, “ Englishmen 
by birth are free,” magnificently sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, who 
refused to accept the encore called for by the entire audience ; the 
finale to the first act, commencing with the round, “ May the 
saints protect and guide thee;” Robin Hood’s song, “ The grasp- 
ing, rasping Norman race,” another splendid piece of vocalisa- 
tion by Mr. Sims Reeves; the whole fair scene at Nottingham, 
a masterpiece throughout ; Locksley’s ballad, “Thy gentle voice 
would lead me on,” the most graceful and flowing air in the opera, 
and given to perfection by Mr. Sims Reeves; the finale to the 
second act, the most elaborate and powerful composition in the 
opera ; and Locksley’s grand scena in the prison. These are by 
no means all the good pieces, but they appeared most to enlist the 
sympathies of the audience. Perhaps there is nothing more 
charming in the opera than the trio in the last scene, “ By all 
the love that you have shown me,” for Marian, Robin Hood and 
Sheriff, which, we feel assured, will become as popular as any 
thing in the whole work. 

Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington literally took the audience by storm, 
not only from the brilliancy and exquisite finish of her singing— 
which everybody was prepared for who had heard her in the con- 
cert-room—but from the ease, animation, and reality of her acting. 
A slight awkwardness in certain situations excepted, Mad. Sher- 
rington was perfect mistress of her movements and gestures, every 
one of which seemed instinct with purpose and meaning. That 
the lady had studied stage tactics off the stage we are bound to 
suppose, or she is indeed the most extraordinary and gifted actress 
who ever trod before the foot-lights. Regarding her début from 
any point of view, a greater acquisition than Mad. Sherring- 
ton has not been made by the English operatic stage for many 
years. Of Mr. Sims Reeves it is impossible to speak too highly, 
He was never in finer voice, neversang more magnificently, nor, in 
the course of his lengthened career, did he ever create a more pro- 
found impression, ‘The music of Robin Hood is extremely varied, 
and whether as the sentimental lover wooing Marian, as the free- 
born Saxon denouncing foreign oppression, or the doomed outlaw 
in the gaol, lamenting his approaching fate, thesinging of Mr. 
Reeves was equally admirable. 

Mr. Santley sang the music of the Sheriff splendidly, and Mr. 
Honey made one of the hits of the performance by the humour he 
infused into the part of the Sompnour. The scene when the out- 
laws rob the Sompnour and then make him dance for his dinner, 
was, in Mr. Honey’s hands, irresistibly comic, and created roars of 
laughter. Mad. Lemaire and Mr. Parkinson sustained the small 
but important parts of Alice and Allan-a-Dale with tolerable suc- 
cess. 

All the artists were recalled after the acts, and at the end Mr. 
Smith had to come before the curtain, and Mr. Macfarren to bow 
from his box in obedience to an enthusiastic summons from all 
parts of the house. 

We cannot close our notice without expressing in unqualified 
terms our admiration of Mr. Charles Hallé’s services in the 
orchestra. 


THE LATE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 


(From the Worcester Journal.) 


A comparison of the numbers attending our late festival and the 
visitors at Norwich Music Mecting last week is flattering to Worcester. 
The highest number that attended any performance at Norwich, was on 
the last morning, when 1,650 persons went to hear the Messiah. On 
the corresponding morning of the Worcester Festival, 2,416 persons 
were present in our Cathedral. The festival at Norwich commenced on 
Monday, finishing on Friday ; whereas the Worcerter festival did not 
begin until Tuesday, nevertheless the aggregate of the Worcester attend- 
ances made up 8,534 persons, while Norwich stopped at 7,832, although 
there were two novelties given for the first time—the oratorio Abraham, 
and Mr. Benedict’s new cantana Undine. In addition to the supple- 
mentary donations to the fund of the Clergymen’s, Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Charity, announced in our last Journal, we may state that a further sum 
of 201. has been contributed by Mr. E. P. Shirley, M.P., and that G. J. 
A. Walker, Esq., has given a donation of 1/, making the total collection 
to this time 1,198/ 14s. 3d, 
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We learn that this "morning the accounts of the honorary secretary 
of the late festival (Rev. R. Sarjeant) have been audited, as usual, by 
J. W. Isaac, Esq., preparatory to the final meeting of the stewsrds ; and 
we have the gratifying announcement to make that, after meeting all 
the expenses of the festival, there is the unprecedented result of a surplus 
of 66l. 5s. 4d. This will have to be added to the amount already invested 
tothe credit of the Worcester charity. An additional donation of 101. 10s. 
has this week been sent in by T. Chalk, Esq., one of the stewards of the 
festival, making the total amount received for the charity (independent 
of the surplus already mentioned) no less than 1,209/, 4s. 3d. 





Further a Correspondent writes :— 


I thought you would like to know the exact result of our Festival, 
and as everything connected with it is completely wound up, I am 
enabled to send you full particulars, 

The expenses of the Festival being a little more than 200/. above 
those of 1857, when there was a deficiency of 352/. 10s. to cover present 
expenses without a call upon the Stewards, there had to be received for 
sale of tickets over and above the “take” of last Festival those two 
sums united, 5542, Iam glad to inform you' that there is a surplus of 
661. 5s. 4d. The collections for the Charity are also most gratifying, 
amounting to 1214/. 8s. 7d., which exceeds those of Gloucester of 1859, 
the largest till now, by 71/. 5s. 7d. 





oo 


ROBERT BROUGH IN LIVERPOOL. 


Havine been intimately acquainted and on the most friendly terms 
with the late Robert Brough when he lived in Liverpool, and noticing 
that the memoirs of him, which have been published by G. A. Sala and 
others do not afford much information as to the origin and commence- 
ment of his literary career, I am induced to try and throw a little light 
upon the facts connected with his residence in the “ good old town.” 
I first became acquainted with poor Brough on the day that the Birken- 
head Docks were opened, when I was introduced to him by a mutual 
friend, Mr. G. J. Keet, of Renshaw-street, who informed me that they 
had decided upon starting a local Punch-like publication, under the 
title of the Liverpool Lion, At this time Brough (several of whose 
relatives resided in Liverpool) was an artist by profession, gaining a 
livelihood chiefly by portrait painting. With Brough and Keet I wit- 
nessed the various ceremonies connected with the opening of the docks, 
and when the first number of the Liverpool Lion appeared, I, in com- 
pany with some few hundreds who had the curiosity to buy it, was 
astounded at the wit, humour, and fluency of the versified report of the 
Birkenhead fétes which Brough wrote. This, his first published literary 
effort, was written in various metres, and the styles of several of our 
most popular pocts were imitated d merveille. In addition to his literary 
articles in the first number of the Zion, Brough also contributed several 
very amusing sketches after the manner of H. G. Hine, and a full page 
woodcut, @ ia John Leech, proving himself as smart with his pencil as 
with his pen. ‘Though literary prophets, more particularly, are rarely 
honoured in their own country—London, according to English provin- 
cial ideas, being the only true literary Zion—the Liverpool Lion soon 
attracted considerable notice, as its contents were found to be very 
superior to all previous local attempts to imitate the great Punch, and 
much curiosity was excited as to the identity of the contributors. By 
degrees, the Lion gradually became to be talked about, for Brough at- 
tacked local abuses in a style of trenchant humour, and with a cutting, 
sorching satire, to which our local magnates were unaccustomed, and 
men, whom the ordinary sledge-hammer style of denunciation could 
not move, began to wince at the keen and polished witticisms—pictorial 
and literary—of the Lion, the circulation of which gradually increased, 
and for many months reached as high as 1,500 a week. This was, 
indeed, something wonderful in those days for a local periodical, devoid 
of news, appealing to no sectional class, capable of being appreciated 
only by persons of education, and costing also at one time 2d., and at 
another, 3d.a number. By degrees Robert Brough gradually became re- 
cognised as the editor of the Zion, and, to the credit of our townsmen, I 
am happy to state that the rare literary talents of the poor unknown 
artist were promptly appreciated by many of them in various stations of 
society, and that he soon succeeded in gaining a perfect “troop of 
friends.” The Lion (commenced about 1846-7) was, I believe, in exis- 
tence about two or three years, and during that period Brough was the 
editor and principal contributor to it, and, in fact, the life and soul of 
it. He was assisted by his brothers William, Lionel, and John (the two 
latter then being quite boys), as well as by several local writers, but all 
the principal articles, particularly those wonderful parodies of Chaucer, 
which he never surpassed in the days of his metropolitan fame, were 








written by Brough, who also always sketched the large “cuts,” though he 
received much artistic assistance at times in connection with the smaller 
ones, from Mr. Keet, and a gentleman named Fletcher. Several laugh- 
able stories might be told in connection with the Liverpool Lion. 
Brough, like many wits, including poor Hood, was ever delicate and 
ailing, and I never knew any one who was such a perfect martyr to dys- 
pepsia in its worst form. Then, again, he had no business habits, and 
like Charles Mathews, he “never did to-day, what he could put off till 
to-morrow.” The natural consequence of all this was, that the poor 
publisher (Horridge, of Fenwick-street) was often at his wit’s end for 
“cuts” and literary “copy,” particularly when the day of publication 
drew ominously nigh, and nothing was “set up.” On these occasions 
Brough and J, frequently at the last moment, rushed up to the printing 
office determined to make a decided effort to put a stop to the printers’ 
importunities. We first looked over the correspondence, and sometimes, 
but rarely, out of fifty contributions, we would find one (with a few alter- 
ations) up to the mark. We then read over the newspapers, and con- 
sulted as to what portion of their contents was available food for fun ; 
and, as a last resort, Brough would often take up a song-book—always 
kept at hand in his desk—and, after looking over it for a few minutes, 
and humming different airs, he would fix upon one, and quick as the 
pen could move in his fingers, he would write a parody on it,—so closely 
adhering to the sound and spirit of the original that, spoken hurriedly, 
it required a quick ear anda keen sense of the humorous to detect the 
imitation from the reality. In fact, as a parodist, Brough was sui 
generis; and for neatness and wonderful mastery of language his imi- 
tations of the poetical chefs-d’euvre of our principal writers are unsur- 
passed. On one occasion, being anxious to obtain correct portraits of 
some of our leading public men, he went into the Council Chamber 
amongst the reporters, and he had just “hit off” a worthy alderman, 
when he noticed that his presence had excited the attention of the 
august assembly, and after a whispered colloquy amongst some of the 
local rulers of that day, Mr. Samuel Holme came up to him and said 
that his early retirement fron the Council Chamber’ would, perhaps, 
spare him some annoyance. Brough thanked the worthy alderman 
(who was, we believe, one of his warmest admirers), and telling him that he 
had got all he wanted, he left the Mayor and his confréres to pursue 
their deliberations without the fear of a “chiel” being “amang them 
takin’ ”—portraits—for Mr. Earle, Mr. Parker, and other local “ big- 
wigs,” were to the Liverpool Lion what Brougham, Peel, Palmerston, 
and others have been to Punch. In the next number of the Lion this 
incident was the ground-work of a very funny article, illustrated by a 
sketch of old Solomon (the keeper of the Town-hall in those days), ac- 
companied by the members of the Corporation, searching the vaults of the 
Town-hall for the Lion,—as Guy Faux was looked for in the Houses of 
Parliament. In the latter numbers of the Zion, Brough commenced a 
series of papers in imitation of “ Lamb’s tales from Shakspeare,” which 
he intended to collect and to publish in a book, with additions. The 
portions contributed to the Zion were excessively clever and witty, and 
it is a pity the writer did not carry out his intentions, though these 
“ Lion’s tales” were doubtless the origin of the famous “ Life of Sir 
John Falstaff.” 

While connected with the Zion, Brough frequently took part in vari- 
ous amateur performances, and his first appearance on the Liverpool 
stage, was at the Theatre Royal, when a corps of local amateurs played 
The Twelfth Night and Taming the Shrew, for the fund raised to pur- 
chase Shakspeare’s house. In these pieces he played Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek and Petruchio, and in the former character, more particularly, he 
displayed considerable original quaint and comic humour. For this 

erformance he wrote a very clever epilogue, which materially increased 
Fis local literary reputation. He was also at this time much sought 
after in society—to the detriment of his health—and in domestic circles, 
his child-like simplicity, his fondness for innocent fun, and his wit and 
humour made him a general favourite. On these occasions he often 
sang a medley song of his own, called “Cinderella,” which was quite 
equal to many of his better known compositions. He never saw it in 
print himself, but, from my own recollection and those of some of our 
mutual friends, I have got it printed for circulation amongst those who 
knew him, and who often heard him sing it with what critics call 
“great éclat.” From a variety of causes which those initiated in the 
mysteries of publishing can easily imagine and appreciate, the Lion— 
not from any falling off in circulation—ceased one fine day, and the 
editor found himself under the necessity of doing something decided to 
earn a livelihood. Urged by his numerous friends, he resolved to return 
to London, where his family resided, and where the fame of his talents 
had, to a certain extent, preceded him. I may here remark, that it is a 
mistake to speak of the Broughs as Liverpool people. Robert alone re- 
sided for a few years in Liverpool. His father (also, in his early youth, 
a dramatist and littérateur), having failed as a brewer in Wales, owing 
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to the Chartist riots, returned to London, and at the time I first knew 
Robert, he was an accountant and connected with the financial depart- 
ment of the Jilustrated News, in the printing-office of which journal, 
William Brough was also employed. Mr. Brough pére had two brothers, 
one of whom was formerly known in London and the United States as 
a vocalist. The other has been for many years, I believe, connected 
with a mercantile business in this town. 

But to return. Before leaving Liverpool, Robert Brough’s friends 
determined to mark their appreciation of his literary talents. A hand- 
some gold watch and chain were purchased by subscription, and these, 
with an appropriate inscription engraved on the watch, were formally 
presented to “ Bob,” as he was always called by his friends, at a public 
dinner at the Brunswick Hotel, which was attended by the principal resi- 
dent “ gentlemen of the press,” and his numerous admirers of all classes, 
—Mr. Dignan being in the chair, and Mr. Wintle acting as the vice- 
chairman. From my intimacy with Robert Brough, I was aware of his 
fondness for all “things theatrical,” and I had often urged him to devote 
his talents to dramatic composition; but he always distrusted his own 
powers, and said that if he did write anything for the stage he could 
never get a managcr to look at it. I thought otherwise; and, strangely 
enough, I had the pleasure of being mainly instrumental in getting the 
“ Brothers Brough” an order for their first burlesque. One day I met 
the well-known ‘manager of our theatre, and, in the course of a conver- 
sation, I asked him why the provincial managers did not produce ori- 
ginal pieces at intervals as their brethren in London were obliged to do, 
at the same time expressing an opinion which I have long maintained 
(and I still do so) that such a course of policy would, in the end, benefit 
all parties concerned—the public, managers, actors, and dramatists. 
After discussing this question for some time, Mr. Copeland said, “ Well, 
if you'll write me a piece—say a burlesque—I’ll promise to read it, 
and, if suitable, I’Jl produce it and pay for it.” I replied that I had no 
talent that way, but that I knew friends who were quite capable 
of writing a burlesque, and who would be delighted at such a pro- 
posal, Mr. Copeland told me I might repeat his offer to Robert 
Brough. I did so. Robert and his brother set to work at once, and the 
result was the Enchanted Isle, decidedly the freshest and wittiest 
(though perhaps somewhat unpolished) burlesque ever produced on the 
English stage. The “ Brothers” came down to superintend the pro- 
duction of the Enchanted Isle, and the excitement consequent upon 
its first performance aroused a degree of interest rarely felt in Liver- 
pool with regard to theatrical matters. The piece was placed on the 
stage with splendour and liberality ; all concerned acted con amore, and 
the result was a “hit,” which far surpassed the expectations of both the 
authors and the “management.” After a successful “run” of the 
Enchanted Isle, the authors took a benefit, themselves playing Bor 
and Coz in the famous farce of that name. They had asplendid house, 
and in every respect the novel experiment of producing an original 
burlesque in a provincial theatre far surpassed their most sanguine 
hopes. At that time Mr. Webster (then the lessee of the Haymarket 
and Adelphi theatres) was “starring ” at the Theatre-Royal, and know- 
ing that his connection with Planché (who wrote his burlesques) was 
likely to cease, I went to him at his hotel, and strongly recommended 
him to engage the services of the Broughs. He said that he could not 
get to see the Enchanted Isle himself, but if my opinion of its merits 
was corroborated by those of other friends, he would follow my advice. 
He did so, and soon afterwards the Enchanted Isle was produced at 
the Adelphi Theatre in London. It was a decided triumph for the 
“ Brothers;” and from that day forward their literary history is too well 
known to need mention here. 

Both William and Robert Brough married sisters—Annie and Eliza- 
beth Romer—the daughters of Mr. William Romer, of Tarleton-street, 
in this town, and the sisters of Mr. Travers—once a favourite tenor, and 
of Mrs. Ansdell, the wife of the well known animal painter. William’s 
wife—(whose performances as Amina, Maria (Daughter of the Regi- 
ment), and Giselle at our Liver Theatre during the management of Mr. 
Howard Glover, at one time excited the highest hopes of all lovers of 
the English art), died shortly after her marriage ; but poor Robert’s 
wife, with the burden of several young children, lives to mourn the un- 
timely death of her highly gifted husband, cut off in the prime of his 
life and the meridian of his literary career. On behalf of this poor 
widow and her helpless family, have the London Savage Club and eur 
Literary and Dramatic Society appealed to our townsmen: and though 
London, Manchester and Liverpool, have each contributed liberally to 
the “ Brough Memorial Fund;” yet I would fain hope that hundreds 
who have conscientious objections to all things theatrical, and yet who 
cannot but admire the exquisite poetical talents of Robert Brough, will 
contribute their mite to it; and Iam sure Mr. Charles Millward, the 
local secretary to the fund, will gladly receive donations however small. 
Poor Brough himself was “open as the day to melting charity;” and if 





my imperfect and hurried mémoire pour servir of his Liverpool career 
excites the sympathies and generosity of any readers and subscribers of 
the once popular Liverpool Lion, I shall be amply repaid. The talents 
of Robert Brough—I have reason to know—were considered, in the 
literary world, to reflect honour on Liverpool, and Liverpool cannot 
afford to ignore such a compliment. We ought to repay it with in- 


terest. 
J. H. NIGHTINGALE. 
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M22. CATHERINE HAYES begs to announce her 


Return to England for the Season. All communications respecting Concerts 
and Oratorios to be addressed to 13 Westbourne Park, W. 





M22: OURY has RETURNED to Town, to her new 


Residence, 3 LINDEN GROVE, BAYSWATER, W. 





R. WALLWORTH begs to inform his pupils, friends, 

and the public that he hss REMOVED to81 PARK STREET, GROSVENOR 

SQUARE, W.—The Second Edition of his “‘ Art or StnGine”’ is just published, and 
muy be had at his residence. 





ERR ENGEL begs to announce that he has REMOVED 
from Bentinck Street, to No. 71 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ISS AUGUSTA THOMSON has RETURNED to 
Town for the Season.—Letters, for town or country engagements, to be 
addressed to 24 HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 








M LLE. MARIA DE VILLAR begs to announce her 

RETURN from the Continent.—All communications for Concerts, Oratorios, 
and Lessons, to be addressed to her residence, 10 MANCHESTER STREET, 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, W. 





HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 39 
King Street, Cheapside, E.C.—A.D. 1834.~The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
REPORT, Cash Account, Balance Sheet, &c., are now ready, and may be had on 


written or personal application. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


x ° e 

ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening, 

C. H. Gounod’s Opera, FAUST, and selections from ‘ Dinorah,” “ Trovatore,” 

‘* Macbeth,” &e. After which, the ETHIOPIANS, consisting of Seventeen per- 

formers, organised expressly for this establishment, for the woken tongs of Vocal and 

Instrumental Music, Comic and Sentimental, with Negro Delineations, Anecdotes, &c., 

in addition to the usual entertainment. The Fine Arts Gallery is open from Eleven 
a.m. till Twelve p.m. 








BUCKLEY’S AMERICAN MELODIES. 
. 7? CHOOSE TO BE A DAISY,” as Sung by the 


Buckley Serenaders, aud all their Copyright American Melodies, are only pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hopwood & Crew, 42 New Bond Street. The Original Buckle 
Serenaders and Miss Julia Gould (from 585 Broadway, New York, U.S.) will 
make their First Appearance in London at the St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Monday Evening next, lth October, at 8 o’clock, and a Day Performance on Satur- 
day at 3, Stalls, 3s,; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Places may be secured at the Libraries, 
Music-Sellers, and at Mr. Austin’s, Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly. 





VANS’ COTTAGE HARMONIUM at 6/. 6s. in a 


French Polished Pine Case, has the full compass Five Octaves, and a soft, 
subdued agreeable quality of tone—designed, as its name implies, expressly for a 
cottage or small sitting room. 

{Boosey & Sons, Manufacturers, 24 Holles Street, London. 





VANS’ HARMONIUM, at 10/. 10s., is in a handsome 
French Polished OakCase, and possesses that rich organ-like quality of tone so 
peculiar to all Evans’ Instruments.| 
Boosey & Sons, Manufacturers, 24 Holles Street, London. 





VANS’ HARMONIUMS.—An Illustrated Catalogue 


of the whole of these well-known Instruments, with one and two Rows of 
Keys, the Percussion Action and Pedals, at prices ranging from £6 6s. to £147.—May 


now be had upon application to the 
Manufacturers, Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, Londou. 


EW PIANO MUSIC, by ADOLPHE 
SCHLOESSER. 


MOZART’S BATTI, BATTI. 3, , 
2 ALCARINO ; : 
HAYDN’S MERMAID’S SONG; 


Brilliant but not difficult Drawing-room Pieces. 
= London : Ashdown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square.’ 
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FERRARI'S WORK 
THE VOICE AND SINGING, 


Price 8s. 


MAY BE HAD AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
DEVONSHIRE LODGE, PORTLAND ROAD, PORTLAND PLACE, 
And at all the Principal Music Sellers, 


“ Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
years, it is the most sensible, concise, and useful.”—Daily News. 

“ There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications ofa 
similar kind.” — Atheneum. 

« Here is a really sensible work.”—Musical World. 


USICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER, AND 
ALMANACK FOR 1861 will be issued early in December, Price 1s. 6d. ; 

per post, 1s. 8d. Advertisements, Lists of Music, Names and Addresses of Professors 
and the Trade must be sent in before the 12th November, to Rudall, Rose, Carte, & 
Co., 20 Charing Cross. 


.QANTA LUCIA, by WILHELM GANZ. A brilliant 


and effective Transcription for the Piano of this Popular Air. Price 3s. 
London: Ashdown and Parry (successors to Wessel and Co.), 18 Hanover Square. 


OHN FIELD’S SIX CELEBRATED NOCTURNES, 


edited by Franz Liszt. Price 2s. each. London: Ashdown and Parry (succes- 
sors to Wessel & Co.), 18 Hanover Square. 


ULLAK, LES ARPEGES.—This celebrated piece, 


played by Mr. Charles Hallé with immense success, is published by Ashdown 
and Parry, 18 Hanover Square, London, 


MUSIC ROOM, 


HOLYWELL STREET, OXFORD. 
PPHIS ROOM, built expressly for Music, and acknow- 


ledged to be admirably adapted for sound, has been entirely renovated, and can 
now be engaged for Concerts, Lectures, &c. 
Particulars may be obtained on application at the Room. 




















NEW SONG BY MRS. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


e ok EVER AND FOR EVER.” — Song written by 
P ALFRED TENNYSON, to whom it is dedicated by Mrs. W. BLANCHARD 

BRROLD. 

From the Jiustrated News: “ Tennyson’s exquisite lyric has been as exquisitely set 
to music by Mrs. Jerrold.” 

From the Illustrated Times: ‘‘ The charming little poem of ‘ The River’ has 
inspired Mrs. Blanchard Jerrold with a very beautiful melody which will henceforth 
be associated inseparably with Tennyson's words. ‘he air is gracefully harmonised, 
and, altogether, this is one of the happiest musical ‘ illustrations’ of Tennyson that 
has been produced.” 

London : Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


AURENT’S KILLARNEY WALTZ ON FA- 


VOURITE IRISH MELODIES, illustrated, price 3s. Boosey & Sons, 
Holles Street. 


AURENT’S MARGARETTA WALTZ on Batre’s 
, Popular Song is in the same style as the Maud and Beloved Star Waltzes. It 
is superbly illustrated in colours. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


K UHE'S ROBERT LE DIABLE. 3s. 
KUHE’S DOMINO NOIR. 3s, 
KUHE’S ZAMPA. 3s. 
KUHE’S DINORAH 3s. f 
KUHE’S SATANELLA, 3s. 3 
KUHE’S SATANELLA VALSE. 4s. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


HE BALL-ROOM MUSIC-BOOK. Price 4s. hand- 


somely bound, contains Fifty Waltzes, Forty Polkas, Ten Galops ,Two Vars 
sovianas, Two Schottisches, and Twelve Sets of Quadrilles. By popular composers, 
being the cheapest and most entertaining collection of music ever published. Boosey 
& Sons, Holles Street. 


HE BEDOUIN GALOP, by R. Minton Tayrtror, 


A. is one of the best Dancing Galops ever published. It is illustrated in colours, 
price 3s. In the press for Military, Brass and String Bands. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


OLLMICK’S DRIPPING WELL (Sixth Edition) for 


the Pianoforte. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 























Pianoforte, 


({OLLMICK’S FANISKA (Second Edition) for the 


Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 


FOREIGN PRINTED MUSIC, 


IMPORTED FROM GERMANY, FRANCE, AND ITALY 
DURING THE LasT 50 YEARS, 


Including many Works out of Print and the Plates of which have been 
destroyed, 
TO BE SOLD AT 


ONE FOURTH OF THE MARKED PRICES AFFIXED, 


BY 


MESSRS. BOOSEY & SONS, 
28 HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


In consequence of their discontinuing the Sale of Miscellaneous Foreign Printed 
Music and requiring the Room for other purposes ; 


(BCHESTRE SYMPHONIES, OVERTURES, 
DANCES 


NCES, &c, &c. 
MILITARY and BRASS BAND MUSIC. 
VIOLIN CONCERTOS—Septuors, Quintetts, Quartetts, Trios, Duets, and 


Solos. 

VIOLONCELLO and TENOR MUSIC for ditto, ditto. 

FLUTE MUSiC—Concertos, Septuors, Quintetts, Quartetts, &c., &c. 
" Se, HAUTBOY, HORN, and BASSOON MUSIC, from Concertos 
0 Solos. 

HARP and GUITAR MUSIC, of all kinds. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC, from Concertos to Solos, including an extensive assort- 
ment of Music for Four Hands. ’ 

VOCAL MUSIC in Score, Oratorios, Operas, &c., &c. ' 

Ditto, __ ditto, with Pianoforte accompaniment. 

THEORY and HISTORY of MUSIC. 

Early applications are recommended as of many of the Works only one or two Copies 
are left,'and the whole Collection must be cleared off in the course of a short time. 

Hours of Sale from 10 to 4. 





OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET.—A New Series of 
SHILLING BOOKS of VOCAL and PIANOFORTE MUSIC. — Eight 
Books are now ready. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

‘** We had imagined that the extreme point in cheap music had long since been 
attained; but that we were in error is proved by the present publication, which consists 
of a series of shilling quarto volumes embracing the best music of the best composers 
at a price below anything yet published ; admirable in typography, correct in the text, 
and as excellent a production as the musician could possibly desire, it is really a marvel 
of cheapness. In one volume we have twenty of Mendelssohn’s songs; in another, 
twelve of Balfe’s most popular songs; another embraces fourteen songs from Verdi’s 
favourite operas ; whilst another gives twenty of the Christy minstrel songs—so much 
for the vocal. The instrumental is no less extraordinary ; for in one book we have 
ey yamees, chiefly by Laurent, Gungl, and Tinney ; another gives twelve quadrilles, 
by D’Albert, Laurent, Nordmann, &c. ; another, fifty polkas and galops ; and another 
contains twenty-five of Verdi’s gems for the pianoforte. Now, as all these are given 
at a shilling a volume, and as they are clear, distinct, and admirably printed, it is 
certainly an event in musical publishing, and will attract much attention, as it affords 
every musician an opportunity of having the best music at the smallest price.”— News 
of the World, Sept. 30th. 

“ Eight numbers have been forwarded to us of a work, called “ Boosey’s Musicai 
Cabinet,”’ which ts a perfect marvel of cheapness, and is, moreover, brought out in as 
| ag a style as if four times the money were charged. It will scarcely be believed that 

vo. 1, price one shilling, contains twenty of Mendelssohn’s songs, not a cramped 

rinting of the mere lodies, or an arrang tt of them for pianoforte or other 
nstrument, but the actual songs, with English words, either original, as in the case of 
the setting of some of Byron’s lyrics, or translations by Messrs. Desmond Ryan, John 
Oxenford, and George Linley, and with pianoforte accompani t. The printing is 
clear, the paper is good, and the size convenient. No. 2 contains twelve songs by Balfe, 
including some of the settings of Longfellow ; No. 3, fourteen by Verdi; No. 4, twenty 
of the Christy’s Minstrel’s songs ; and Nos. 5,6, 7,and 8 contain pianoforte music, thus 
assorted—fifty waltzes, twelve sets of quadrilles, | polkas and galops,and twenty-five 
favourite morceaux from Verdi’s operas. Thus all tastes are consulted, and we can 
confidently predict for the ‘ Musical Cabinet’ a great success.” — Sunday Times, 
pt. 30th. 


“ TOR EVER AND FOR EVER,” Song by Tennyson, 
to whom it is dedicated by Mrs. Jerrotp. 
“* A delicious melody.” —Jilustrated Times. 
“ Exquisitely set to music.”—Jllustrated London News. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


fPuE ARION EIGHT-PART CHOIR.—The Members 
meet every Thursday Evening, at 8 o’clock, at 13 Berners Street, W. Conductor, 

Mr. ALFRED GILBERT. Prosp may be obtained 
F. F. RIELLY, Hon. Sec. 


[HE ARION AMATEUR ORCHESTRA.—Four First 
Violins, Four Second ditto, Two Violas, and Two Violoncellos are required to 
form the nucleus of a First Class Amateur Orchestra, which will meet for practice on 
Saturdays as soon as the requisite arrang sare made. Particulars of the Con. 
ductor, Mr. ALFaep GiLBeERT, 13 Berners Street, W. 


HE ARION.—In connection with this Society it is 

intended to establish Classes, conducted by eminent Masters, for Pianoforte and 
Singing, under the direction of Mr. AtrrenGiLBert. Prospectuses will shortly be 
issued. . 





























EW ORGAN MUSIC.—LEFEBURE-WELY'S SIX 
eee Suan Pics, tnizodustory ve the characteristic. divelbediet the 

intrament. Now. 1 ad 3, each "38. Gd. Londons Ashdown & Parry, [18; over 
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Holes Street, 6th October, 1860. 


BOOSEY AND SONS) NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEAP EDITION OF BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 
On the 20th October will be Published, in two very handsome Volumes, bound in cloth, gilt edges (490 pages), price 10s. 6d. each, 
BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Edited by W. Dorrext, with Life of Beethoven by G. A. MacraRren, and Portrait by J. Lyncu. 
This Edition will be found the most perfect and correct of any that has appeared in England. It will be beautifully printed on excellent paper 
from newly engraved plates. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT OF SCHUBERT'S SONGS. 


In the press, a New Arrangement of the most favourite of 


SCHUBERT’S SONG S&, 


As brilliant and effective Pieces for the Pianoforte, by W. Kune. 


CHEAP EDITION OF VERDIS GREATEST WORK, “IL TROVATORE,” IN MONTHLY PARTS. 
Just Published, PART L, price 1s., of a complete Edition of VERDI'S celebrated Opera, 


IL TROVATORE, 
With English and Italian Words, beautifully printed on excellent paper, uniform with the Cheap Edition of “ DINORAH.” 
IL TROVATORE will be completed in EIGHT MONTHLY PARTS, 1s. each. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES RECEIVED BY ALL MUSICSELLERS AND THE PUBLISHERS. 


NEW MUSIC FOR CORNET AND PIANO. 


THE CORNET MISCELLANY, 


Arranged by Tuomas Harper. 


Extra Numbers just Published :— 


FANTAISIE ON ENGLISH AIRS. FANTAISIE ON IRISH AIRS. 
FANTAISIE ON SCOTCH AIRS. FANTAISIE ON AMERICAN AIRS. 




















Twenty-eight Numbers are already Published. (3s. each.) 





NEW MUSIC FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


THE VIOLIN MISCELLANY, 


Arranged by W. Watson. 


No. 1.—DINORAH, 3s. No. 3—SCOTCH AIRS eieseccccsse.sieserse-cosse 38s 
No. 2.~IRISH AIRS.......000 scoebsevecssnnesceeses $s, No. 4.—ENGLISH AIRS wessscsessesssssssesreores 38s 
*,* The above will be published next week. 


NEW MUSIC FOR FLUTE AND PIANO. 


THE FLUTE MISCELLANY, 


Arranged by R. S. Pratren. 


1, MAZURKA BRILLANTE. 5. FANTAISIE IRISH AIRS. 

2. POLKA DE CONCERT. 6. FANTAISIE SCOTCH AIRS. 

8. GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE. j 7. FANTAISIE ENGLISH AIRS 

4. FANTAISIE DINORAH. 8. FANTAISIE AMERICAN AIRS, 


NEW PIANOFORTE DUETS, 


Just Published, price 5s. cach, Brilliant PLTANOFORTE DUETS, by A. ScnorssEr, 
OBERON (published this day)—LA TRAVIATA—MARTHA—DINORAH. 


NEW ENGLISH VOCAL DUETS.—MUSICAL EVENINGS. 


A series of Popular Duets, translated by Georce Lintey. 
1. SWEET IS THE DREAM.—Campana. 4. PEACE TO THY SPIRIT.—Venot. 
2, TENDER BLOSSOMS.—BeLtin1. « 5. OER THE BLUE WAVE.—Panorxa. 
3, WE LOVE THEE SWEET NIGHT.—Betuin1. 6. THE BRIDESMAID’S DUET.—Donizerrt, 


LAURENT’S NEW WALTZES. 


Just Published, by Henry Laurent, 


MARGARETTA WALTZ, on BaJfe’s popular Song, illustrated by Branparpv, KILLARNEY WALTZ, on Irish Airs) LOCH KATRINE 
WALTZ, on Scotch Airs. SANTA LUCIA WALTZ, the celebrated Neapolitan Canzonet. 
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